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“ HOME-STRETCHED.” 


NovEMBER 5TH HIS BORROWED STEED wiLL HoMs&-sTRETCH HIM. 
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G WITH this Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive the 
Eighth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 





THE FAILURE OF THE 
CONFIDENCE GAME. 
IPVMIIE coalition has desperately attempted 
a final rally since the October elections. 
In July it told us to wait for North Carolina 
and we waited. Then we were exborted 
to wait for Vermont—and we waited. Then 
for Maine, which would really settle the 
question —and we waited. No: all that 
was nothing. The country was not fairly 
roused. Only wait until the October elec- 
tions—and we waited. Well, but just wait 
for November—ap1 we are all waiting in 
perfect faith, and every body foresees the re- 
sult. The elections in the States were solos. 
The November election will be a chorus. 
But the tune will be the same. The people 
of the United States fully comprehend the 
situation. There has been an attempted 
confidence game in politics, and it has ridic- 
ulously failed. The sacred names of recon- 
ciliation and reform have been invoked as 
the cry of one of the most absurd coalitions 
ever proposed; and men like CHARLES SuM- 
NER and CaRL ScuHuRZ have gravely asked 
the people of this country to believe that 
those who have been trained to despise 
equal rights are their safest guardians, and 
that the party whose practices have cor- 
rupted our politics is the only friend of pure 
administration. 

the game has failed because it has been 
fully exposed, and the people have had time 
to perceive both its peril and its folly. Some 
of the sincerer leaders of the movement 
which has resulted in the miserable catas- 
trophe were not magnanimous enough to 
acknowledge that the scheme as presented 
was a changeling, and have given it an irri- 
tated and inefficient support to save their 
consistency. As the disaster approaches 
which will show Mr. GREELEY to be both a 
political suicide and a political assassin—in 
having destroyed both his own political life 
and that of the Democratic party—those of 
whom we speak congratulate themselves 
that they have begun a movement of reform. 
In so far, as we said last week, as they have 
been instrumental in destroying the Demo- 
cratic party they have been useful. But it 
is a use against their efforts and their wish- 
es. Their aim has been to defeat the Re- 
publican party and to restore the Democrat- 
ic; and could the coalition have been suc- 
cessfal, every object to attain which its few 
sincere supporters have sustained it would 
have been hopelessly imperiled. 

What the coalition really is we have con- 
stantly shown by appealing to facts. Its 
hollowness and duplicity have appeared at 
every turn. We heve heard one of the 
most distinguished of the “ Liberal” Repub- 
lican leaders, who has stumped the country 
from Maine to the Mississippi, ridiculing 
the movement with a contempt which no 
real Republican could surpass. We have 
heard the stanchest Democrats honestly in- 
dignant. And to every New Yorker its 
character is sufficiently indicated by the 
facts that FERNANDO Woop inferms us that 
“all good men” are united for Mr. GREELEY, 
and that the “Liboral” Republicans have 
nominated Mr. Tuomas J. CREAMER for 
Congress, and Mr. MicItAEL Norton for the 
Assembly. This, we suppose, is reform. 
This shows the earnest desire for purity and 
peace which inspires the coalition. It is no 
reply to say that there are bad Republicans 
also nominated ; for the “ Liberals” are gen- 
tlemen who tell us that they leave the party 
because of bad nominations: and they prove 
their sincerity by supporting Democrats like 
Messrs. CREAMER and NORTON, and by fra- 
ternizing with FERNANDO Woop. In Mas- 
sachusetts they have nominated Mr. BANKS 
against the regular Republican candidate. 
Does any Massachusetts Republican imagine 
that any other Massachusetts Republican 
sees in the nomination of Mr. BANKS any pe- 
culiar promise of political reform? Are the 
spirit and methods of his political career so 
much loftier than those of Judge Hoar, or 
Mr. Dawes, or Mr. GEORGE F. Hoar that he 
is to be considered the representative of a 
purer and more progressive policy than they ? 

This is true every where. In the First 








District of New York, for instance, the Re- 
publicans have nominated Mr. Henry J. 
ScupDER, of Suffolk County. Mr. SCUDDER 
is a man of the very highest character and 
intelligence, and of recognized ability. The 
“Liberal” Republicans claim that they are 
better Republicans than the rest of us, and 
have not joined the Democrats. They wish 
to purify the Republican party, and force it 
to select good men. Why, then, do they not 
in that district support one of the best men 
and truest Republicans in it? Why do they 
sustain a Democrat? They can give no 
answer which will not cover with ridicule 
the pretense that they are Republicans who 
wish to purify the party. They are men 
who have made a coalition with Democrats 
to defeat the Republicans. They are not Re- 
publicans who wish to purify their party. 

In the Richmond County district the Lib- 
eral Republicans, loud for “reform,” sup- 
port a Democrat whom none of the better 
men of his own party sustain, and support 
him against one of the stanchest Republic- 
ans and one of the honestest men in the 
county. 

In Connecticut General HAWLEY, whose 
character and ability have a national repu- 
tation, is a candidate for Congress. No 
State in the Union could send a worthier 
representative or a more upright man, nat- 
urally devoted to every good measure. His 
opponent is a gentleman who was one of the 
most notorious “ Copperheads” of the war: 
certainly not the master of General Haw- 
LEY either in character or ability. And the 
New York Tribune says, “The voters of the 
Hartford district, if they care any thing for 
a genuine reform, can not afford to risk any 
votes upon General HAWLEY. ” 

There are those who deplore the fre- 
quent recurrence of the Presidential elec- 
tion, and regret that the campaign should 
be prolonged through several months. But 
the remedy for the perils of the frequency is 
not to be sought so much in lengthening the 
term as in the restriction of Executive pat- 
ronage, while the time is invaluable for the 
thorough exposure of just such a political 
fraud as has now been attempted. Had the 
election occurred earlier, there are many 
honest Republicans. who would have seri- 
ously believed that their hopes and aims 
would have been satisfied by the election 
of Mr.GREELEY, and many honest Democrats 
who would have followed the party order 
against their political instincts. Time has 
undeceived the former and released the lat- 
ter. Every day has revealed more and more 
clearly the precise issue of this election; and 
the great majority which will appear for 
General GRANT will represent not only the 
intelligent appreciation of the American peo- 
ple of the real point at issue, but it will be 
the voice of their indignation at the decep- 
tion of which there has been so shameless an 
effort upon the part of political tricksters to 
make them the dupes. 





THE QUESTION OF “THE SOUTH.” 


THE Louisville Courier-Journal says that 
the Southern question, or that of “ rehabili- 
tation,” is the key of the political situation 
in this country. It thinks that Mr. GREE- 
LEY’s nomination has “ desectionalized” 
“the South,” and that the Republican pol- 
icy tends te destroy the “popular spirit,” 
“the free-born Anglo-Saxon spirit,” in the 
Southern part of the country. There can be 
no doubt of the importance of this question, 
and of the consequent necessity of its very 
careful consideration. But the Courier-Jour- 
nal will remember that the immediate and 
pressing point is the effect of Mr. GREELEY’s 
election upon the Southern situation. The 
very first thing that the Southern States re- 
quire is an intelligent understanding of the 
real feeling of the other part of the country. 
And the guilt of the GREELEY party in mis- 
representing that feeling and slandering the 
Republican policy is incalculable. 

From the assumptions and innuendoes of 
the Cincinnati platform, through all the 
speeches of Mr. GREELEY and the combined 
Democratic and Liberal press, down to these 
last moments of the campaign, the falsehoods 
and exaggerations of the coalition have pro- 
foundly imbittered and long postponed the 
era of good understanding. No one who has 
carefully studied public and private infor- 
mation from the Southern States doubts for 
a moment that the real feeling which under- 
lies the support of Mr. GREELEY there is the 
hope of a virtual Democratic restoration, and 
an undoing, so far as practicable, of what has 
been done. It is useless to say that only 
certain fierce and foolish orators and papers 
take this view. So we used to hear that the 
fire-eaters did not represent Southern senti- 
ment. But we know that they did. And 
it is these orators and papers who are to- 
day the representatives of the dominant 
Democratic sentiment in that part of the 
country. 

In these very columns to-day we quote the 
words of a GREELEY elector at large in Geor- 


gia. In Alabama, at about the same time, 





Mr. HERNDON, the GREELEY candidate for 
Governor of the State, said, 

“The oath we are required to take before we can 
vote is of no binding force, morally or legally.” 

And again, 

“T have the pen with which I signed the ordinance 
of secession, and I intend it shall be handed down to 
my children, because I performed with it one of the 
proudest acts of my life.” 

These remarks were heartily applauded, 
and General BRAXTON BraGG, who was pres- 
ent, was enthusiastically summoned. He 
said: 

“T have no country and no citizenship. I am proud 
to know I am one of the two hundred disfranchised. 
I have no apology to make. If the Southern people 
had not done what they did they would have been dis- 
graced and dishonored. The time will come when we 
will be honored and rewarded. I know Grant. He 
has been a drunken vagabond, and I have known la- 
dies to refuse to let him come into their presence. 
And this is the man we have to rule over us. I have 
been opposed to Mr. Grez.ey. But Mr. Grervey is 
for us now, and he ought to be elected, and I hope 

be.” 


It is idle to say that this is the Buncombe 
of a campaign speech. It is the honest ex- 
pression of natural feeling, and feeling which 
must long endure. There is no thought of 
vengeance for it in the rest of the country. 
There is ne “ policy of hate” devised in con- 
sequence of it. And it is a crime to insist 
that there is. Mr. GREELEY declares that 
he is the representative of emancipation sor 
the white man as well as for the black. The 
innuendo here is a falsehood. So far as the 
Administration is concerned, and the laws 
of the United States, there is absolute equal- 
ity between the races; anc the election of 
Mr. GREELEY could not further “emanci- 
pate” the white men except, as the Rich- 
mond Enquirer recommends, by disfranchis- 
ing the black men. 

The very first step toward entire harmony 
in the Union is the dissolution of the present 
organization of the Democratic party: and 
the unspeakable mischief of the GREELEY 
movement has been the wild hope it has fos- 
tered of the success of that party. The po- 
sition of the Liberal Republicans is as un- 
pardonable now as it would have been in 
1868 if they had supported Mr. Seymour 
upon the same ground of reconciliation. The 
figure-head of Mr. GREELEY does not change 
the fact that it is the Democratic party which 
is to elect him, if his election were possible ; 
and if that party be really the organization 
to which it is desirable to intrust the coun- 
try, it was desirable, and for the same rea- 
son, that the Democratic party should have 
reconstructed the Union. When the con- 
trolling political class in the Southern States 
permits the people to understand that there 
is no desire of revenge in the rest of the 
country, and no hope of a Democratic res- 
toration, that the laws are equal, and that 
the chief local dissatisfactions arise not from 
Republican administration in Washington, 
but from causes sure to be long operative 
after a terrible civil war, we shall be sure of 
a much speedier solution of all remaining 
difficulties than is possible so long as the 
struggle of the Democratic party for power 
continues. Nor will any wise man expect 
the “Bourbon” element in the Southern 
States to be ever “reconciled.” It is the 
new “South,” not the old, to which the fu- 
ture of those States belongs. We must learn 
to be patient of the results of slavery and 
civil war. But equal laws equally admin- 
istered are all that politics can achieve. 
Friendly intercourse, good feeling, mutual 
intelligence—these must cement the work. 
But to all these the GREELEY campaign has 
been organized hostility. 





THE MAYORALTY. 


THERE is a very large and a very irtelli- 
gent vote in the city of New York which is 
often practically lost, or even not cast, be- 
cause the voters know nothing of the candi- 
dates or of the probable chances of the elec- 
tion. They do not wish to vote for improp- 
er candidates, and they do not choose to 
throw their votes away. It is to help such 
voters to an intelligent conclusion that the 
four gentlemen of whom we spoke last week 
have undertaken to investigate the charac- 
ter of eandidates. And it should be enough 
for all voters in the city who wish an honest 
and efficient municipal administration that 
the Committee of Seventy, of which those 
gentlemen are members, approve the nom- 
ination of Mr. HAVEMEYER to the Mayor- 
alty. The air has been fall of rumors of in- 
trigue between the friends of various candi- 
dates. But at last the situation is clear. 
The men of all parties who were most con- 
spicuous in the reform movement of last 
year, including Mr, CHARLES O’CoNnoR, whose 
Democracy should certainly satisfy the most 
Democratic Democrat, support Mr. HavE- 
MEYER, and advise others to do the same. 
Mr. HAVEMEYER is the candidate of reform, 
and those who united to break the Tammany 
Ring last year ought to unite now to elect 
him. - 

_ Mr. LAWRENCE, who is, we believe, an es- 





timable gentleman, is the candidate of the 
Reform Democrats, an exceedingly select 
body of voters. They will, perhaps, vote 
for him, and so diminish the vote of Mr. 
HAVEMEYER. But the latter gentleman is 
supported by the combined reformers of all 
parties. If the Reform Democrats, therefore, 
are more earnest for the elevation of the 
city administration than for a wholly par- 
tisan triumph, they will vote for Mr. Havr- 
MEYER, thus securing his election beyond 
question. If the party tie is stronger than 
the wish for real reform, they will sustain 
Mr. LAWRENCE, and take the chance. But 
it is a contest in which no honest reformer 
ought to take the chance. It was a perver- 
sion of the municipal reform movement to 
make it purely partisan, and it is the duty 
of Mr. LAWRENCE to withdraw. Last year 
showed that a union of honest men to secure 
municipal administration without regard to 
party could carry the city. Let those hon- 
est men prove it again by the election of 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. 


GEORGIA GREELEYISM. 


WE have constantly sought to show those 
Republicans who have supported the coa- 
lition in good faith what its real spirit is. 
And this has been apparent in the politics 
of Georgia, the chief Democratic Southern 
State. We have described the manner in 
which the proposal of the “ Liberal” Repub- 
licans for a representation upon the elector- 
al ticket was haughtily refused, and we have 
quoted from Democratic speeches and papers 
to show how entirely unchanged the feeling 
and purpose of that party are. If “recon- 
ciliation” requires that such 1 spirit as we 
constantly find in the most characteristic 
expressions of that party shall control the 
government, the loyal country will postpone 
reconciliation indefinitely. 

As the election is now at hand, we wish to 
call the attention of all honest “ Liberal” Re- 
publicans, and of all those who propose that 
this country shall go forward and not back- 
ward, to a few extracts from the speech of 
Mr. JULIAN HARTRIDGE, a GREELEY elector 
at large in Georgia. The speech was recent- 
ly made in Savannah, and declared that the 
wish of Georgia was peace, and release from 
Republican rule, the horrors of which he de- 
scribed. The tone of the speech may be in- 
ferred from the passages that follow. The 
italics are in the report. 


“The time was when the tocsin of war resounded 
throughout the land, and Georgians hurried to the 
bloody battle-fields to maintain their rights. 

* 7 . . . . . 

“He would appeal to Georgians, as men who loved 
their State and had te live in this Union, to rally to 
the support of the principles of the Democracy of 
Georgia as the only means by which they could work 
out their salvation. He spoke to the Democrats of 
Georgia as a Georgian. Your State has rights, and 
under these principles established you will enjoy them. 
He spoke to none others than to Georgians; he had 
no appeal to make to men from other States and other 
soils who have come down among us to ravish our lib- 
erties and steal our substance. [Applause.] He had no 
appeal to make to the worst class of these people, the 
native traitors [applause], who had linked their for- 
tunes to the enemies of their country; he had no ap- 
peal to make to them: they were beneath conviction 
and contempt. [Applause.] But he did speak to those 
who felt as he felt—those who have borne for the past 
seven years all the oppression and outrage inflicted by 
tyranny and military despotism, and have seen their 
State despoiled by traitors and aliens. 

* *. . . * .* * 

“ He invited all to stand upon the true principles of 
the Democratic party in voting for these candidates. 
What are the principles, what the platform, adopted 
by the Democracy of Georgia? It is a platform upon 
which every man can stand. It is this, ‘That we re- 
affirm the principles of 78 and ‘79, as handed down by 
Mapison and Jerrerson.’ No Democrat could object 
to this. This resolution was drafted by the Straight 
Democrat who has now passed away, one of two gift- 
ed brothers whom Georgia has so long honored, and 
who have ‘n the past labored so in her behalf. [Ap- 
plause.] 

. 








+ * . . . * 

“What has happened? I believe firmly in that God 
who wills that States and communities shall have their 
rights, and that He in this instance has pointed out 
a path of safety. It is a:most miraculous. The enc- 
mies who had fought Democracy for over a quarter of 
a century had become reconciled—more, their very 
leader, par excellence, leading this movement, had 
not asked the Democrats to come to them, but they 
have come to the Democrats upon these principles and 
platform. [Applause.] The Democrats never went to 
them; they never sold out; they never lowered their 
colors. , 

* . . 

“Tt is said, however, that there are some things in 
the platform repugnant to Southern nature. Suppose 
we look this matter squarely in the face. What is 
that which gives such offense? We will see: ‘We 
remember with gratitude the heroism and sacrifice of 
the soldiers and sailors of the republic, and no act of 
ours shall ever detract from their justly earned fame, 
or the full reward ef their patriotism.’ 

“Some of our friends say they can not support such 
a platform, as it would bring upon our Con- 
federate dead. This, however, was nothing bnt a 
piece of sentimentality to please the North. Think 
you, because you vote upon this platform, you cast re- 
proach upon your Cenfederate dead? Go back four 
years, when the Democratic party was in the field. 
Georgia gave 80,000 majority for a platform represent- 
ed by Seymour and Briar. [Applause.] What was 
that platform? We will see. 

“The speaker here read one of the sections of the 
Democratic platform of 1868, acknowledging the serv- 
ices of the Federal soldiers, only in stronger language 
than the other. Yet Georgia gave it 30,000 majority. 
No platform ever conceived could cast a shadow of 
shame upon our dead. [Immense applause.) Did 
the Georgians who voted for Seymour and Brae im- 
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agine they were casting reproaches upon these dead 
soldiers on account of that section in the platform? 
They voted then for the fundamental principles con- 
tained in the platform, leaving this sentimentality 
alone. This is all they are asked to do now. 
. . . . . . 7 
“ We have not given up a principle; we have marked 
out nothing in the future that does not teach true Dem- 
ocratic principle, We should care nothing for names. 
* . . . . * . 


“When he saw men who braved the dangers of the 
battlefield in our cause, statesmen who have ed us in 
the past, taking this path, he thought he cou’ i safely 
follow. When he went to Virginia and saw our dead ; 
when he looked upon the grave of him whose name may 
be pronounced in a single syllable, and yet fills vol- 
umes ; when he looked upon the resting-place of the 
immortal Lee (thundering applause), which will ever 
be the Mecca of the South, he felt thia influence com- 
ing even from the dead. When he found Johnston [loud 
applause), that modest Christian soldier, in the same 
line; that gallant son of Kentucky, Breckinridge ; 
when he heard in the mountains of Georgia a voice 
that had resounded above the turmoil of battle, our own 
Gordon [deafening applause); and he saw him who, 
whatever his faults, when in chains, in prison, only re- 
membered he was representative of his people—when 
he found Jefferson Davis (enthusiastic appl } raising 
his voice in the cause of reform ; when such men lead, 
we can follow w‘thout dishonor. Let us as Georgians 
forget all prejudices, and if we succeed, as he firmly 
believed we would, then Georgia will stand erect and 
in her prond position among the States. It will then 
be a proud recollection that her sons have placed her 
there. Jn the hour of trouble let no son prove faithless, 
but as a unit let us work for the elevation of true 
D tic principles by the election of Greg.ey and 
Bzown. [Loud and prolonged applause.)” 

This is the old and familiar strain. Does 
it show a vindictive and hateful spirit to 
wish that those who feel what this speech 
expresses should not control the govern- 
ment? If the only condition upon which 
Mr. HarRTRIDGE and his friends propose to 
be “reconciled” is the assent of those who 
do not cheer the memory of LEE and the 
name of Davis to a policy prescribed by 
those who do, Mr. HARTRIDGE and his friends 
will continue to be unreconciled. And do 
honest “Liberal” Republicans believe that 
by a coalition with Mr. HARTRIDGE and his 
friends against men like Judge Hoar ani 
General GARFIELD, for instance, they are 
promoting the true welfare uf this country? 








THE “ ONE-TERM” PANACEA. 


THE Springfield Republican says that there 
are three ways in which to reform the civil 
serviee. The first is to abolish half of the 
offices, and fill most of the rest by election ; 
the second is to elect to Congress only honest 
men who will be independent of patronage ; 
and the third is one term for the Presidency. 
We presume it means that either ene of these 
would be alone adequate to the reform, and 
it says that if the country really wishes such 
a reform it willelect HORACE GREELEY. The 
Republican forgets to add, however, that Mr. 
GREELEY has adopted as his own, in his most 
elaborate and carefully prepared speech of 
the campaign, the fatal Jacksonian doctrine, 
from which springs the necessity of reform, 
that to the victor belong the spoils. The 
election of Mr.GREELEY would no more pro- 
mote a reform in the civil service of the na- 
tion than that of Mr. KERNAN would pro- 
mote it in the State. The Springfield Re- 
publican perhaps considers the Democratic 
party a purifying political agent. 

But the proposition of one Presidential 
term as a remedy for the abuse of patron- 
age is simply futile. It assumes what is not 
true, and when the assumption fails the con- 
clusion falls. It assumes that re-election is 
the only motive to a prostitution of the ap- 
pointing power. This, indeed, is the decla- 
ration of Mr. GREELEY in his letter to Mr. 
Scuurz. He says in effect that he would 
be President for une term only, and conse- 
quently that he would have no inducement 
to appoint unfit officers. On the contrary, 
the very fact that a man could be President 
but for a single term would inspire him to 
signalize his administration by some great 
policy, some measure or measures to be iden- 
tified with his name, and to use his patron- 
age to carry it. 

The argument for the single term is that 
a President can not resist the temptation of 
prostituting his patronage to secure his own 
re-election. Upon what ground, then, is it 
supposed that he would resist the tempta- 
tion to prostitute it to secure his favorite 
measures, especially as there would, be no 
subsequent appeal to the people? If a 
President is believed to have abused the ap- 
pointing power, it is, as we see in this cam- 
paign, the chief argument of his opponents. 
But the single term removes from his mind 
all fear of subsequent censure at the polls, 
and leaves him free, if he chooses, to abuse 
his power in the most wanton way, short of 
actual illegality and impeachment. Indeed, 
one of the bitterest counts in Mr. SUMNER’S 
indictment of the President is this very 
charge, that to carry his San Domingo pol- 
icy he prostituted the appointing power. 
Mr. SUMNER is of opinion that he knows the 
exact price paid for certain Senatorial votes. 
How does the single-term nostrum remedy 
this abuse? It does not remedy it. It in- 
creases it enormously. 

Again,-does any student of our political 
history suppose that General Jacksen’s pat- 








ronage in the second term was not as care- 
fully used to secure the nomination of Mr. 
Van BUREN as in his first term to secure 
bis own renomination? And under the sin- 
gle term who does not see that the use of 
the patronage for the successor would be a 
subject of bargain upon which the nomi- 
nation would depend? Indeed, there was 
never political quackery more evident than 
in this one-term suggestion. It might bind 
the nation to its most serious harm, as it 
would have done in ’64; and it necessarily 
does not relieve the President from the Con- 
gressional pressure which is so large a part 
of the present evil. The whole subject, 
however, is now fairly before the country, 
and the Republican platform pledges the 
party to the reform. 





THE OLD STORY. 


Tue real and the natura! feeling of the 
dominant party in many parts of the South- 
ern States ought to be understood, and we 
have sovght to show our readers just what 
it is. The statesmanship of sentimental ig- 
norance and willful falsehood will not pro- 
mote the welfare of the country. 

The New Orleans Weekly Picayune, com- 
menting upon the career of Mr. SEWARD, 
speaks of the beginning of the rebellion. 
It calls the refusal of a part of the people 
to acquiesce in the results of a constitution- 
al election in which they had taken part, 
and the honesty and validity of which they 
did not question, a “difference.” This is 
the way in which it describes the situation 
after Mr LINCOLN’s election : 

“Nothing was easier, and nothing more natural 
among confederates who differ as to the principles 
or administration of their agreement, to refer it back 
to the party who created it for their joint considera- 
tion, to obtain an amicable adjustment. Mr. Szwarp 
opposed this and all other propositions for a peaceful 
solution of the difficulties between the Northern and 
Southern States.” 

Here the old Southern story is repeated 
as unconditionally as the right of secession 
was by Mr. GREELEY in his Pittsburg speech. 
And we ask, again, whether that is the doc- 
trine of the government which the people 
propose to approve by the election of Mr. 
GREELEY? 

And at the close of its article the Pica- 
yune says: 

“The future has yet to test the wisdom or folly of 
Mr. Sewanp's statesmanship. Nothing is now settled. 
Every thing looks to change—to change the existing 
despotism back to a free constitutional government, 
and save ourselves from the cruel money oligarchy 
which holds our destiny by the throat; or to change 
on and on to the despotic rule of the sword, like im- 
perial Rome—to change no more.” 

Those who hold such opinions are neither 
disfranchised nor punished by the Repud- 
lican party. They are under precisely the 
same national laws with the rest of us. 
Their feeling is natural enough, and excites 
no vindictive desire of retaliation in loyal 
hearts. But why should intelligent men, 
unless they have lost their wits, invite those 
who hold such views and cherish such feel- 
ings to control the government ? 





MR. SEWARD'S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


Tue long and affectionate friendship between 
Mr. Sewarp and Mr. TuurLow Weep is well 
known. No statesman had ever a more disin- 
terested counselor, and the relations between 
them were never interrupted. How intimate 
the companionship was is shown in the following 
letter, for a copy of which we are indebted to 
Mr. Weep: 


“ Waerrrecy, Cuavtaveva County, Sunday, March %, 1837. 

“My pean Weep,—I have yours of the 19th. It was 
ne to mine of the date of a fortnight 

ce. 

“ Frederick was very ill, and was much reduced, but, 
thanks to the mercy of God, is spared to us. You can 
have no conception how much my heart is bound up 
in the life of that blessed boy. 

“T have to-day, not without fear and trembling, but 
I trust in sincerity and firmness of purpose, i 
a duty unknown before. For years past I have stri z- 
gied against prejudices of early education which ren- 
dered religion a mystery, and yet carried about me a 
conviction that it was in reality a simple and beauti- 


ful the and practice of which were 
obvious duties. After what, I trust, has been a proper 
self-examination, I ited myself this morning for 





into which others will in respect to myself. 
I may as well be explicit with you. I profess not 
experienced any miraculous change of heart, 
any way gone through that ordeal of de- 
commonly supposed to be the entrance, and 
upon Christian life. I have always 
that I was an offender, and a grievous 
ty I owed to God and my fellow- 
now to repent, and resolve, 
God's grace, to live more in the fear of and under 
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the influence of love and gratitude to God, and to that 
end to study His revelation. I do not anticipate that 
it will make any considerable change in my habits of 
life, but I humbly trust that it will graduaily elevate 
and refine my motives of action. 
“Commend my love to Mrs. Weed and Harriet. 
“ Ever yours, Wiuitiam H. Szwazp.” 





PERSONAL. 


In the disorder and revolt excited by the Jes- 
uits at the House of Refuge a convict killed one 
of the keepers. The Roman Catholic counsel 
for the defense, at the trial, asserted that ‘* Cath- 
olic boys,’’ if deprived of their spiritual rights, 
‘“* might kill not only one, but all their keepers.” 
The Jesuit, Rev. J. Renavup, said that Romish 
parents were more anxious to keep their chil- 
dren from the House of Refuge than from bad 
company and crime. The object of the Jesuits 
is to gain the control of a Protestent institution. 

—The late WILLIAM H. Sewarp left an estate 
valued, as we learn on undoubted authority, at 
about four hundred thousand dollars. His will 
is a clear, succinct document, written in his own 
hand, and free from legal technicalities. The 
homestead at Auburn, and contents, he leaves 
to his three sons, by one or more of whom it 
will be occupied and preserved intact. His other 
property, real and personal, he divides into four 
equal shares—a share each for his sons, AUGuUs- 
TUS, FREDERICK, and WILLIaM, and his adopted 
daughter, OLIve RisLey SewaRD, the last two 
named being deputed to execute this provision 
of the will. No other legacies or bequests are 


e. 

—Vice-} resident Co_rax has disappointed the 
expectations of the calculating Liberals, who 
_e- that he would take no part in the act- 

ve duties of the campai As soon as the 

conve.escence of his wife permitted him to leave 
hom: he seized the opportunity to address Re- 
putiican mass-meetings in different parts of In- 
disna, and contributed largely to the result of 
tae October election in that State. During the 
remainder of the canvass he will devote his whole 
time to active service in Michigan and Indiana 
on behalf of Grant and WILSON and the party 
with which he has been so long and so honor- 
ably identified. 

—One of the most acceptable lecturers of the 
day is the Rev. W. H. MiLBurRy, the “ blind man 
eloquent,”’ who never fails to charm, instruct, 
and amuse his audience. He is a great traveler 
as well as a fine speaker, and to listen to his 
story of what a “blind man suw” in England, 
Paris, and California is a rare int =llectual treat. 

—TEnss7eon’s new poem, *G.ereth and Ly- 
nette,”’ just publisned by Oscoor & Co., con- 
cludes the magnificent cries of Arthurian po- 
ems which, under the title of Zhe Idyls of the 
King, form an epical romaace. ‘Careth and 
Lynette” follows the ‘Coming of Arthur,” and 
* The Last Tournament” precedes ‘*Gu'nevere.”’ 
The new idy! is in every respect worthy of those 
which he<e preceded it, and will be reed with 
intense interest. 

—The Pope’s elder brother, Count JosePa 
Mastal FERRETTI, who recently died at over 
ninety, didn’t get on very well with the Pope— 
too liberal e lived in great seclusion on his 
small patrimony. His dislike to priests was a 
matter of notoriety, and just as Mrs. MOHAMMED 
declined to believe in her husband's infallibility, 
so did the count disbelieve in that ef his brother. 
The family dates its origin from a Venetian man- 
ufacturer who settled in Ancona in the six- 
teenth century, and acquired a fortune, which 
his descendants increased by an alliance with 
the powerful family of the FeRReTTISs. 

—The Paris Figaro has attempted to lower 
GaMBETTA in the eyes of bis countrymen. It 
has discovered that the “‘ Young Dictator” is 
of German origin. His grandfather, says the 
Figaro, was named GEMPERLE. He came to 
France in the time of Napo.eon I., and mar- 
ried an Italian Jewess. Upon that occasion he 
changed his name to GAMBETTA, who is, never- 
theless, a true Frenchman. 

—Prince GoRTsCHAKOFF’s Official organ, the 
Journal de St. Petersburg, rejoices in a circulation 
of four hundred ana fifty copies, all told. As 
an advertising medium for our pill and liniment 
vendors it would probably be deemed too thin. 

—General Simson CaMERON and wife cele- 
brated on the 17th ult. their golden wedding. 
At two o'clock a stream of visitors poured into 
the spacious halls of the happy couple. Old 
and young, rich and poor, were alike made wel- 
come and happy. General Cameron is one of 
the most remarkable men Pennsylvania has pro- 
duced. Left an orphan at the of nine, he 
educated himself in “the people’s college,” 
the pang oo and for many years, in Har- 
risburg and Washington city, worked at his 
trade. Afterward he ume an editor, and sub- 
sequently a banker. His political career com- 
menced with his election to the United States 
Senate in 1845, since which time he may be said 
to have been the representative man of Pennsyl- 
vania—certainly her most successful politician. 

—The Hon. Justin 8. MokRIL1, just re-elect- 
ed to the United States Senate from Vermont 
for six years from the 4th of March next, bas 
been continually in Congress for eighteen years, 
twelve of which were in the Lower House. He 
is a very industrious man, a very ready man, 
and avery witty man, and has great personal pop- 
— with members of both —— parties. 

—Mr. Joun B. GovueH is endeavoring to raise 
asum sufficient fer a testimonial to the cele- 
brated artist CRUIKsHANK for his philanthropic 
aid to the temperance cause in England. He 
has subscribed himself. 

—Prince NaPoLgon has instituted legal pro- 
ceedings to test the legality of his recent forced 
expulsion from France. He has appealed to 
the Procureur-Général for redress against the 
Minister of the Interior, chief of police, and 
others who assisted in running him out of the 
country. He claims that, being a citizen of the 
republic, the manwuvre was not only impolite, 
but illegal. 

_ —Mrs. Pére Hracrntue is represented as be- 
ing quite pleasant to behold. Lately she ap- 

red in a rather tightly fitting riding-habit, 
which allows the form to be seen, and but for 
a rather heavy cross suspended from her neck, 
she would seem to be rather mundane—that is, 
round. 

—A fresh and first-class national reputation 
has been made at Geneva by one of our arbitra- 
tors, Mr. Morrison R. Waite, of Toledo, Ohio. 
He is a son of the late Chief Justice Waite, of 
Connecticut, and graduated at Yale with Mr. 








Evanrts in 1837. He has long occupted a prom- 
inent position at the bar of Northern Ohio, and 
was selected through Mr. Evarts’s influence. 
It is said that equally with his very able col- 
leagues he impressed himself upon the mem- 
bers of the commission, AH the arguments be- 
fore the tribunal were made in French, Sir AL- 
EXANDER COCKBURN speaking it best. His moth- 
er was French, 

—At the funeral of “ Fanny Fern,” at Mount 
Auburn, only five or six persons were present, 


80 private were the last sad rites performed, On 
the casket was a wreath of choice flowers; but 
more conspicuous than these, and most appro- 


priate, was a large bouquet of autumn flowers 
and ferns. 

—Sir Rocnpet, Paumer has, it is said, de- 
clined to receive the fee of $150,000 tendered to 
him by the British government for his services 
at Geneva. That custom does not prevail in 
this country. 

—It is gratifying to know that there are good 
prospects for the recovery of Professor STOWE, 
husband of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who was re- 
cently stricken with paralysis at the house of 
his daughter, Mrs. ALLEN, at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. He is now at the Orient Springs 
Health Institute. 

—cudge THompson, who originally surveyed 
the site of Chicago, died recently at Preston, 
Illinois, Rether than take town lots for his 
services he took a few dollars. 

—Epmunp Winston Henry, the youngest 
and last of the sons of Patrick Henny, died 
on the 11th ult. in Charlotte County, Virginia, 
aged seventy-nine. 

—Senator Sumner has paid a visit to M. Gam- 
BETTA, who in some respects may be regarded 
as the Sumner of French politics. He express 
ed the warmest sympathy for the French repube 
-, but regretted that France had no sincere ree 
igion. 

—Mrpuat Pasna, the new Turkish Grand Viz 
ier, is an astonishing functionary. Wouldn't 
do for New York at all. Has reduced his own 
salary from ninety thousand to seventeen thou- 
sand francs a month. 

—It bas been ferreted out by a Berlin Jenkins 
that Bismarck smokes daily nine twenty-cent 
cigars, and drinks about four dollars’ worth of 
beer and wine. His annual bil! at the tailor’s is 
about $600. Such is life! 

—The mosteminent pulpit orator of the Church 
of England, just at the moment, is Canon Lip- 
pon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Recently he has 
been preaching a course of sermons at 3.15 P.M. 
on S.ndays, and the crowds to hear him fill all 
the seats and all the standing room in that great 
edifice. There is probably no preacher in En- 

land who ealtoraty attracts so large audiences, 

n stature he is rather under the middle height, 
dark-complexioned, hair jet-black, and features 
regular and handsome. Hie reads his sermons, 
but is very free from his manuscript, s0 much so 
as to seem to have none. He scarcely gestures 
with either hand, but throws his body back and 
forward, to the right and left, and often at an 
intermediate angle, with impetuous action. It 
seems as if his body were ina sling, and his head 
the point of concentrated force from which the 
thoughts and arguments are projected with im- 
mense power. He has a high, far-reaching tenor 
voice, very sympathetic and pleasing, and com- 
bines in a remarkable degree culture and intellec: 
tual force. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Paestpexyt Grant has authorized the Secretary of 
State to affix the seal of the United States to the post- 
al treaty between this country and Switzerland. 

The Alsacians who can not consent to live under the 
German government are flocking to this country by 
thousands. It is said that two hundred families will 
settle in Virginia. 

The horse plague, which broke out recently in Can- 
aaa, has reached the States, and is spreading rapidly 
throughont the country. In this city a large number 
of animais have been stricken with the malady, and 
the gravest fears are entertained of the result. 

A terrible railroad collision took place October 22 
on the Eastern Railroad at the Seabrook station, six- 
teen miles from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. A 
ewitch having been neglected, a passenger train run- 
ning at the rate of twenty miles an hour ran into a sta- 
tionary freight train, killing one man and wounding 
twenty others, 

Mayor Hall's trial for misconduct in office began un- 
expectedly in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, Octo- 
ber 23, before Judge Brady. William M. Tweed ap- 

and gave bail in the sum of $5000 for each of 
the several indictments recently found against him by 
the Grand Jury. Thomas C. Fields did not appear for 
trial when called, and his bail was declared forfeited. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Mrvierer Banorort telegraphs from Berlin that the 
Emperor William, as arbitrator, has decided that the 
claim of the United States of America, in relation to 
the San Juan boundary question, is most in accord- 
ance with the true interpretation of the treaty of 1946, 
The decision is not accepted with favor by the Englisia 
press. The London 7imes and Post contain some se- 
vere comments upon it; the Telegraph and News re- 
serve their decision; and the Standard is silent on the 
subject. ; 
The Attorney-General of Great Britain, Sir John 
Duke Coleridge, in a public address at Exeter the 
other evening, said, in alluding to the Geneva arbi- 
tration, that “* England had got well out of a bad busi- 
ness.” 

Rev. Henry Merle d’Aubigné, the renowned historian 
of the Reformation, died suddenly at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the 2ist ult. Sir T. J. Cochrane, admiral of 
the British fleet, died on the same day. 

The Australian line of telegraph as been completed 
through to Melbourne, and the first dispatch there- 
from reached London October 22. ; 

The German budget was presented before the Diet 
October 21. The receipts from all sources for 1873 are 
$154,856,456, and the total expenditures the same. The 
revenue of next year is expected to exceed that of the 
present by $19,000,900. 

A discovery is officially reported to have been made 
of a conspiracy in the Caucasus to throw off the do- 
minion of Russia in os poe. A general rising 
of the tribes was intended, but the leaders have been 
canght and imprisoned, and quiet now prevails. 

Roussel, another prominent Communist, has been 
convicted by a court-martial, and sentenced to death, 

Two illustrious Frenchmen died on the 24th ult, 
M. eo Gautier, the t, novelist, and critic, 
and M. Jaques Babinet, the celebrated physicist. 

President Thiers has prohibited the sale of caricae 
tures of the ex-Emperor Napoleon and his family. 

The Spanish Cortes, by a vote of 99 against 58, have 
rejected the resolution providing for the abolition of 
capital punishment for political offenses, 

n several Spanish provinces meetings have late! 
been held, at which resolutions were adopted deman 
ing the abolition of the system of army conscription, 
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PDA VE 

W. F. HAVEMEYER. 

Tur Hon. Wiviiam F. Have- 
MEYER, Whom the Republicans of 
this city have nominated for May- 
or, is a gentleman of sterling 
worth, capacity, and experience. 
He has already been twice elected 
to fill this position, and won the 
confidence and respect of all par- 
ties by an able and honest ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs. 
Mr. HavEMEYER’s nomination 
has been cordially indorsed by 
the United Reform Associations 
of New York. He has not here- 
tofore acted with the Republican 
party, but he has been active in 
the reform crusade against the 
Ring; and, as the chairman stated 
in his letter informing Mr. Have- 
MEYER of his nomination, ‘* The 
Republicans of this city desire to 
give their support to the cause of 
reform, and they believe that they 
can do this most efficiently by 
casting their sixty thousand votes 
for the man whom public senti- 
ment has so unmistakably select- 
ed as the exponent of reform.” 
Mr. HaveMEYER accepted the 
nomination in the spirit in which 
it ‘was offered, saying, in reply to 
the foregoing : 

“It is rare in our political history 
that so great and influential an or- 
ganization is found willing to subor- 
dinate its distinctive characteristics, 
and merge itself, for the occasion, 
with the patriotic citizens of all po- 
litical sentiments in efforts to elevate 
and purify our municipal govern- 
ment, and to remove from place and 
power those who have dishonored it. 
.. If placed in the chair of the May- 
oralty, my best efforts will be direct- 
ed to give effect to these views, and 
to add to the material greatness and 
prosperity of our city the reputation 
of a just and honorable government.” 

Mr. HaveMeEYEr is one of our 
most substantial business men, 
and deeply interested in the pros- 
perity of the city and the purity 
of municipal administration. 


GERMANS FOR GRANT. 

A LARGE and enthusiastic Na- 
tional Convention of Germans 
was held on the 24th ult. at the 
Teutonia Assembly-Rooms in this 
city, under the auspices of the 
‘*German- American Progress- 
ive” and the ‘‘ German-American 
United” associations, to manifest 
their confidence in the Republic- 
an party and its trusted leaders. 
Delegates from twenty-four States 
were present, representing large 
and influential bodies of German 
citizens. 

We give on this page portraits 
of two of the leading members 
of this important convention— 
Dr. S. EHRENBERG, temporary 
chairman, and president of the 
** German-American ‘rogressive 





DR. S. EHRENBERG.—[Puotocraruep nx Hower, New Yoru.) 
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THE HON. WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER.—[Puorocraruep Br Brapy, New Yor.) 





Association of the United States,” 
and Mr. M. Manp1, president of 
the ‘‘German-American United 
Association of the United States.” 
Dr. EHRENBERG was born at See- 
sen, in the duchy of Brunswick, 
Germany. He graduated from 
the famous college of that little 
town at an early age, and soon 
afterward came to this country. 
Here he followed for some time 
the profession of journalism, but 
on the outbreak of the rebellion 
entered the army, and served un- 
til the close of the war. He then 
returned to Germany to complete 
his studies at the University of 
Berlin. On returning to his 
adopted country he became editor 
of a German paper in Chicago. 
The outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man war gave him the opportu- 
nity to act as correspondent from 
the German head-quarters for the 
Chicago Tribune and other pa- 
pers. Since the close of the war 
he has been an active worker 
among his countrymen in the 
United States in the common 
cause of right and justice. He 
is an earnest and eloquent speak- 
er, and an influential leader. 

Mr. M. Manpt is an Austrian 
by birth, and a graduate of the 
High School of Vienna. His 
associations were with the men 
who took an active part in the 
liberal movements of 1848. On 
emigrating to this country, some 
years ago, he took an active in- 
terest in politics, and was influ- 
ential in organizing the associa- 
tion of which he is now the pres- 
ident. For this purpose he trav- 
eled through every State of the 
Union. Mr. Manpt is a gentle- 
man of fine presence and good 
address, and is doing excellent 
service as a Republican speaker. 

In his speech before the con- 
vention Mr. Manpi gave an in- 
teresting account of the manner 
in which the Germans as a peo- 
ple had always come to the front 
in great struggles for religious 
and civil reform, from the days 
of LuTHER to the present time. 
They do not accept the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, nor do they 
hesitate to abandon a leader, 
however trusted he may have 
been, who abandons principle 
and conspires with the enemies 
of true progress, as Senator 
Cart Scuvrz has discovered to 
his cost. This gentleman had 
coolly undertaken to pocket the 
entire German vote of this coun- 
try, and carry it into the enemy's 
camp, but found, too late to rem- 
edy his mistake, that those who 
had once hailed him as a leader 
whom they delighted to honor de- 
clined to follow him when his lead- 
ership took the wrong direction. 
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GRANT, UNION, AND EDUCATION. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Never were the educational interests of our 
country in such imminent peril as at the present 
moment, when all the elements of discord and 
reaction have united for a common aim; nor can 
it be doubted that in the contest between Pres- 
ident Grant and Mr. Greevey, between the 
party of union and that of its opponents of 
every class, will be determined the most impor- 
tant of all political questions—the fate of popu- 
lar education in America. For the first time 
the enemies of public instruction have united in 
one broad and national coalition. The Romish 
Church and the Romish press have openly de- 
clared their resolution to support Mr. GREELEY, 
and join with their outcries against the Ameri- 
can system of education a fierce denunciation of 
the Union party and of President Grant. The 
Pope has denounced American free schools ; his 
American bishops obey his voice; the Romish 
priesthood demand the destruction of the Amer- 
ican educational institutions, the substitution of 
the schools controlled by the priests, and from 
Greevey and Kernan they look for an encour- 
agement and support which they can never hope 
for in the policy of the Republican party. That 
party is founded upon popular education ; is the 
offspring of the common school. It demands 
for the nation increase of knowledge and all the 
opportunities of liberal culture. It seeks to pro- 


! able men and women—so successful have been | 


the arts of popes and bishops—not one-third 
eould write their names; and of the filth, the 
wretchedness, and the crime of the Italians Haw- 
THORNE, in his last Note-Book, has left some 
striking particulars. ‘The Italian brigand and the 
Roman beggar are only to be paralleled in the Ku- 
Klux and the poor whites of our Southern States. 
Yet in Ireland, so important in its influence upon 
our elections and our morals, the fatal choice of 
the Romish priesthood has become more plain- 
ly evident even than in Italy. Eight centuries 
have nearly passed over Ireland since the popes 
destroyed its public schools and colleges, since 
Franciscan monks and Benedictines taught that 
to kill an Irishman was no worse than to killa 
dog. (Non magis est peccatum interficere homi- 
nem Hibernicum quam unum canem. Forpvun, 
p. 918.) And over Irishmen Rome has main- 
tained its power by insisting upon retaining them 
in extraordinary ignorance. The priest drives 
the children from the public schools with threats 
of excommunication and sometimes with person- 
al violence. No parent among the poor Irish 
dares to encounter the maledictions of his Church. 
Under the terrible rule of their priesthood at 
home, the Irish Catholics are chained in pro- 
found ignorance, and are left to produce the 
larger part of the criminals and paupers of Ire- 
land and the United States. 

Not content with their destructive tyranny at 
home, the true cause of that lasting inferiority 
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the higher officials of education in our city, but 
a contempt for honesty and for the rights of the 
people? And the result of the Romish rule has 
been a rapid decline in the numbers of the chil- 
dren taught in the public schools as compared to 
the growth of the population, the establishment 
of a large number of Catholic schools supported 
by the State, and a sudden check to the prog- 
ress of education among us. And so successful 
has been the papal crusade against knowledge in 
the Old and the New World that the last census 
shows that more than 150,000 persons in the 
State of New York, nearly all foreign born, are 
lost in utter ignorance, and that from this class 
comes the larger part of our criminals and pau- 
pers. 

From this class of our population the Demo- 
cratic party, with Mr. Kernan or Mr. GREELEY 
at its head, will derive its chief support; over 
this class the rule of the Romish priesthood is 
almost supreme. But it is plain that to permit 
the policy of the Roman Church to rule any 
longer among us will be to invoke the ruin of 
republican institutions, and to reduce free and 
prosperous America almost to the degraded con- 
dition of papal Italy, Ireland, or Spain. Let, 
then, every Irish citizen rise against the politic- 
al bondage imposed upon him by his priest, and 
demand for his children the right to become in- 
telligent, industrious, and virtuous freemen. 

Like its Democratic allies at the North, the 





Southern Democracy has pledged itself to the 





| ened him with death if he remained ; 
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they told 
him that they would not permit the free-school 
system to exist among them; they said the ne 
groes did not need education, but were only made 
to work; and they required him to promise to 
leave the country. When Mr. Hucers boldly 
refused, they dragged him a quarter of a mile down 
the road, and, notwithstanding their pledge of 
safety, whipped him until he was insensible. In 
vain lhe declared to them that he was a United 
States officer, that they would become liable to 
severe punishment. They redoubled his lashes, 
and, when they left him, probably believed that he 
must die of his wounds. ‘The same night sev- 
eral negroes were whipped by the same band. 
The teachers of the free schools were warned 
that they must leave the country. Education 
ceased, the school taxes were never paid, and 
the Ku-Klux continued their nightly rides over 
the district without fear of danger. No colored 
man dared to vote the Republican ticket, and a 
terror almost ludicrous, if it had not been so real, 
Mr. Hvcerss tells us, filled all the negro popula- 
tion. But our narrator was not the man to leave 
his own wrongs unavenged. He returned with 
a band of United States soldiers, and procured 
the arrest of a large number of the Ku-Klux. 
They were known; they were covered with the 
infamy of murders, whippings, and fearful out- 
rages upon the unoffending negroes; but when 
they were admitted to bail the people of the coun- 
try gave them an ovation, and the ladies of the 
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REASONING WITH AN IRISH FREE AND INDEPENDENT.—[From “Lonpon Puncnh”—DRawn By JOHN LEECH. ] 
Vote the way I tell yez; or it’s niver Marry or Bury ye that I will!” 


Priest. “ There, ye Rascal! 


mote that mental equality from which alone can 
arise a perfect union of all the people, which can 
alone sofien the harsh divisions of society, and 
teach the common brotherhood of man. But to 
that clerical faction which has silently grown up 
among us, and which now aspires to rule through 
the Democratic party, knowledge has always been 
odious and dangerous. It aims to restrict and 
imprison the intellect within its own narrow 
sphere of cultivation. ‘The school is to be made 
the instrument of the Papal Church ; knowledge 
is to be shorn of its fair proportions; the wor- 
ship of Mary and the infallibility of the Pope 
must be fixed in the minds of the young at the 
cost of the State; and, unless this can be done, 
the Romish priesthood would close the public 
school, and drive out its children to become 
criminals or paupers. 

Ignorance and brutal vice, the almshouse and 
the jail, a moral and mental death, are what the 
Pope and his obedient bishops would entail upon 
their people rather than subject them to the light 
of modern progress and the softening influence 
of a liberal education. In every country where 
they have possessed sufficient power they have 
made this choice. They have preferred to rule 
over beggars and criminals rather than open the 
way to cultivated heresy, and boldly defend their 
faith in the open arena of letters. In Italy the 
Pope and his bishops have ruled with this single 
aim for three centuries.: In 1541 Lorora and 
CaraFFa extirpated every trace of heretical 
progress, and for three centuries beggary and 
ignorance have been the lot of Italy. In a re- 
cent census it was found that of the marriage- 


Stop there till ye’re convinced to only 


which has held the Irish race in abject bondage 
to the Norman and the Saxon, the papal priest- 
hood pursue their victims to the New World, 
and with all the arts of intrigue, of menace, and 
of political bribery and intimidation, have striven 
to keep their people ignorant, and to drive them 
from the public school. Here, too, they have 
made that fatal choice which has proved the 
chief source of the degradation of Ireland, Italy, 
and Spain, of the ruin of France, and the woes 
of every papal country. To keep their people 
in barbarous isolation, to hide from them that 
knowledge which can alone raise them to com- 
petence and ,ease, make them honest citizens 
and worthy members of a free community, the 
Romish priests are laboring with destructive as- 
siduity. They have seized upon the Democrat- 
ic party, and made it the willing instrument of 
their fatal design. The Democratic leaders join 
in the crusade against American free schools, 
and have aided in placing the control of our na- 
tional system of education in the hands of its 
enemies. Nowhere is this alarming fact so ap- 
parent as in the city of New York. The Board 
of Education of our city has been given over by 
our Democratic rulers to the control of the Ro- 
man Catholic leaders. The care of the instruc- 
tion of the children, which should be intrusted 
only to the wisest and purest of our citizens, has 
been abandoned to the ignorant and the vicious, 
and the taint of moral corruption has long been 
flowing downward unrestrained from the Board 
of Education to the teachers, from the teachers to 
the taught. For what can the children learn from 
the examples of many of the school trustees, or of 





destruction of the common schools. The appa- 
rition of the teacher among them was at first re- 


hate; and the story of Mr. Hucerns, a school 
superintendent, who first founded, two years ago, 
the common schools in a district of Mississippi, 
may serve as an example of the dangers that 
await the early missionaries of knowledge. The 
Legislature had passed a general school Jaw, the 
taxes were assessed, a large number of school- 
houses built, and the colored population eagerly 
availed themselves of the opportunities of instruc- 
tion. But the Ku-Klux were now aroused. 
One night, as the school superintendent was 
sleeping at the house of a Mr. Ross, he was 
awakened by the loud call of the conspirators. 
He stepped to the window of his room, which 
was on the ground-floor, and saw that the house 
was surrounded by a throng of men dressed in 
white. They sent orders to him to come out to 
them. He refused. They then threatened to 
burn the house with the family, among whom 
were several children, unless he yielded. To 
save the inmates, he then consented to go out, 
the Ku-Klux promising that if he did so *‘ not a 
hair of his head should be injured.” He now 
came down to the garden fence, and found him- 
self surrounded, in the bright moonlight, by 
more than a hundred mounted men, concealed in 
long white robes, their heads covered by a mask, 
with red lines traced around the eyes and mouth. 
Their language showed that they did not belong 
to the ignorant class of the people. He soon 
discovered that they were what were considered 





the ‘‘ gentlemen” of the country, They threat- 


ceived with wonder, then contempt, then a bitter 





neighborhood provided them with delicacies and 
covered them with attentions. ‘The free schools 
were broken up, and the Ku-Klux triumphed. 
In every part of the South the teacher has 
met with a similar reception. Murder, whip- 
ping, threats, indignities, await him every where, 
The Congressional reports on the Ku-Klux con- 
spiracy are filled with the interesting yet painful 
and often shocking adventures of these harbin- 
gers of reform. Cultivated ladies, who, urged by 
a true philanthropy, have essayed to teach the 
colored people from Mississippi to Florida, have 
been driven from their schools. The Southern 
‘* gentlemen” have spread gross reports against 
them. Their lives have often been threatened. 
To kill women and children the Ku-Klux have 
never hesitated. They spare none in their mur- 
derous rage; and it is quite probable that the 
crimes committed by these Democratic assassins 
in the South within the past five vears upon 
the innocent and the unoffending have never 
been equaled in enormity by the Paris Com- 
mune or a French revolutionist. In Georgia 
they have overthrown a lawful government, and 
established a tyranny ruled by Toomps and 
Hitt. They murdered Senator Atkins, Dr. 
Aver, Rurrin, Asupcry, and a host of colored 
men. In Texas and Alabama they rule by a 
similar method; and the first result of the re- 
turn of the Democratic party to power has al 
ways been the ruin of the common schools, 
Planted by the unfortunate ‘*‘ carpet-bagger,” 
who has won the fiercest obloquy of Scuurz 
or GREELEY, Toomss and Hitt, sustained by 
the colored people with ardor, and often by 
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the peaceful and industrious whites, the com- 
mon-school system lives at the South only under 
the shelter of President Grayt and the Union 
party, and yet has already fixed its mighty 
wedge into the corrupt strata of Southern so- 
ciety with revolutionary force. The national 
teacher will meet and defy Toombs, BeauRE- 
sarp, and Davis. 

This in this unprecedented political contest 
the f iends and the foes of knowledge are dis- 
tine ly arrayed against each other. Qn the side 
of GREELEY are gathered all the Romish leaders 
aud all the rebel chiefs. A clerical faction has 

prung up among us whose head is in Italy, and 
which is as eager to check the spread of liberal 
knowledge as that reactionary party which in 
Spain, Germany, Fiance, and Italy assails, at the 
command of the Pope, publie order and modern 
civilization. A desperate minoerity is laboring 
at the South to destroy freedom, to revive chiv- 
alry and tyranny, and to confirm its power by 
holding its people in utter ignorance ; and on the 
side of President Grant and the Union party 
gather all the friends of popular education and 
of mental progress; every American who would 
drive from the free soil of his native land Euro- 
pean vices and transatlantic barbarism, every 
German who has brought with him the culture of 
his national schools; every Irishman who would 
set free his race from the bitter bondage of ig- 
norance and moral degradation. Nor is it any 
longer to be doubted that the united assault of 
the foreign priest and the Southern rebels upon 
mental progress will be repelled by the general 
indignation of the people with unprecedented 
vigor, and that the triumph of the Union party 
will be as signal and overwhelming as was Vicks- 
burg or Chattanooga 

But in the city of New York the party of re- 
action has long ruled with destructive violence. 
Ignorance and fanaticism have brought upon us 
uncounted evils. The morals of the young gen- 
eration have been corrupted by the examples of 
successful and often unpunished crime. The 
charge of education has been placed in the hands 
of the least cultivated and least honest pertion 
of the community. The Romish faction has 
filled all the public offices with its adherents or 
its leaders. The elections of the city of New 
York have been guided heretofore in the inter- 
ests of the Romish Church. The nomination of 
Mr. Havemeyer—an honest and incorruptible 
reformer—to the mayoralty promises the end of 
this rule of the incompetent and the vicious. 
Let every friend of good morals and of public 
instruction labor ceaselessly for his election. 
Let every industrious working-man who would 
reduce taxation and the rent of his home rally 
to his support. ‘The election of such a man will 
give new hope to honest industry, will add to the 
value of labor, will give to the Protestant portion 
of the community some share of the government 
of the city, and redeem in the eyes of the world 
the dishonored reputation of the metropolis. 
Then once more in that great era of progressive 
reform, honesty, and knowledge which is open- 
ing upon us under the rule of the Union party, 
when we trust there will be but one party, and 
that the party of education, the city ef New 
York, purified from its evil examples and its 
cloud of shame, will stand in the front of the 

advancing nation, and take the chief part in the 
moral training of a continent. 
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BOOK V. 
THE DBAD HAND. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
**Snrely the golden hours are turning gray 
And dance no more, and vainly strive to run: 
I see their white locks streaming in the wind— 
Each face is haggard as it looks at me, 
Slow turning in the constant clasping round 
Storm-driven.” 

Dororuea’s distress when she was leaving 
the church came chiefly from the perception 
that Mr. Casaubon was determined not to speak 
“to his cousin, and that Will's presence at church 
had served to mark more. strongly the aliena- 
tion between them. Will's coming seemed to 
her quite excusable—nay, she thought it an 
amiable movement in him toward a reconcilia- 
tion which she herself had been constantly wish- 
ing for. He had probably imagined, as she had, 
that if Mr. Casaubon and he could meet easily, 
they would shake hands, and friendly inter- 
course might return. But now Dorothea felt 
quite robbed of that hope. Will was banished 
further than ever, for Mr. Casaubon must have 
been newly imbittered by this thrusting upon 
him of a presence which he refused to recog- 
nize. 

He had not been very well that morning, suf- 
fering from some difficulty in breathing, and 
had net preached in consequence. She was not 
surprised, therefore, that he was nearly silent at 
luncheon, still less that he made no allusion to 
Will Ladislaw. For her own part she felt that 
she could never again introduce that subject. 
They usually spent apart the hours between 
luncheon and dinner on a Sunday: Mr. Casan- 
bon in the library dozing chiefly, and Dorothea 


in her boudoir, where she was wont to occupy 
herself with some of he: iavorite books. There 
was a little heap of them on the table in the 


bow-window, of various sorts, from Herodotus, 
which she was learning to read with Mr. Casau- 
bon, to her old companion Pascal, and Keble’s 





“Christian Year.” But to-day she opened one 
after another, and could read none of them. 
Every thing seemed dreary: the portents before 
the birth of Cyrus—Jewish antiquities—oh dear ! 
—devout epigrams—the sacred chime of favorite 
hymns—all alike were as flat as tunes beaten on 
wood: even the spring flowers and the grass 
had a dull shiver in them under the afternoon 
clouds that hid the sun fitfully; even the sus- 
taining thoughts which had become habits seem- 
ed to have in them the weariness of long future 
days in which she would still live with them for 
her sole companions. It was another, or rather 
a fuller, sort of companionship that poor Dor- 
othea was hungering for, and the hunger had 
grown from the perpetual effort demanded by 
her married life. She was always trying to be 
what her husband wished, and never able to re- 
pose on his delight in what she was. The thing 
that she liked, that she spontaneously cared to 
have, seemed to be always excluded from her 
life; for if it was only granted, and not shared 
by her husband, it might as well have been de- 
nied. About Will Ladislaw there had been a 
difference between them from the first, and it 
had ended, since Mr, Casaubon had so severely 
rep*lsed Dorothea’s strong feeling about his 
claims on the family property, by her being con- 
vinced that she was in the right and her hus- 
band in the wrong, but that she was helpless. 
This afternoon the helplessness was more wretch- 
edly benumbing than ever: she longed for ob- 
jects who could be dear to her, and to whom 
she could be dear. She longed for work which 
would be directly beneficent, like the sunshine 
and the rain, and now it appeared that she was 
to live more and more in a virtual tomb, where 
there was the apparatus of a ghastly labor pro- 
ducing what would never see the light. To-day 
she had stood at the door of the tomb and seen 
Will Ladislaw receding into the distant world 
of warm activity and fellowship—turning his face 
toward her as he went. 

Books were of no use. Thinking was of no 
use, It was Sunday, and she could not have 
the carriage to go to Celia, who had lately had a 
baby. ‘There was no refuge now from spiritual 
emptiness and discontent, and Dorothea had to 
bear her bad mood as she would have borne a 
headache. 

After dinner, at the hour when she usually be- 
gan to read aloud, Mr. Casaubon proposed that 
they should go into the library, where, he said, 
he had ordered a fire and lights. He seemed to 
have revived, and to be thinking intently. 

In the library Dorothea observed that he had 
newly arranged a row of his note-books on a 
table, and now he took up and put into her hand 
a well-known volume, which was a table of con- 
tents to all the others. 

** You will oblige me, my dear,” he said, seat- 
ing himself, ‘‘if, instead of other reading this 
evening, you will go through this aloud, pencil 
in hand, and at each point where I say ‘ mark,’ 
will make a cross with your pencil. This is the 
first step in a sifting process which I have long 
had in view, and as we go on I shall be able to 
indicate to you certain principles of selection 
whereby you will, I trust, have an intelligent 
participation in my purpose.” 

This proposal was only one more sign added 
to many since his memorable interview with 
Lydgate that Mr. Casaubon’s original reluctance 
to let Dorothea work with him had given place 
to the contrary disposition, namely, to demand 
much interest and labor from her. 

After she had read and marked for two hours. 
he said, ‘‘ We will take the volume up stairs— 
and the pencil, if you please —and in case of 
reading in the night, we can pursue this task. 
It is not wearisome to you, I trust, Dorothea ?” 

‘*T prefer always reading what you like best 
to hear,” said Dorothea, who told the simple 
truth; for what she dreaded was to exert her- 
self in reading or any thing else which left him 
as joyless as ever. 

It was a proof of the force with which certain 


around her that her husband, with all his jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, had gathered implicit trust 
in the integrity of her promises, and her power 
of devoting herself to her idea of the right and 
best. Of late he had begun to feel that these 
qualities were a peculiar possession for himself, 
and he wanted to engross them. 

The reading in the night did come. Dorothea 
in her young weariness had slept soon and fast : 
she was awakened by a sense of light, which 
seemed to her at first like a sudden vision of 
sunset after she had climbed a steep hill: she 
opened her eyes,,and saw her husband wrapped 
in his warm gown seating himself in the arm- 
chair near the fire-place, where the embers were 
still glowing. He had lit two candles, expect- 
ing that Dorothea would awake, but not liking 
to rouse her by more direct means. 

‘* Are you ill, Edward ?” she said, rising im- 
mediately. 

‘* T felt some uneasiness in a reclining posture. 
I will sit here for a time.” She threw wood on 
the fi 3, wrapped herself up, and said, ‘‘ You 
would like me to read to you ?” 

‘*¥ou would oblige me greatly by doing so, 
Dorothea,” said Mr. Casaubon, with a shade 
more meekness than usual in his polite manner. 
‘+I am wakeful: my mind is remarkably lucid.” 

**] fear that the excitement may be too great 
for you,” said Dorothea, remembering Lydgate’s 
cautions. 

‘** No, I am not conscious of undue excitement. 
Thought is easy.” Dorothea dared not insist, 
and she read for an hour or more on the same 
plan as she had done in the evening, but getting 
over the pages with more quickness. Mr. Ca- 
saubon’s mind was more alert, and he seemed to 
anticipate what was coming after a very slight 
verbal indication, saying, ‘‘ ‘That will do—mark 
that”—or ‘* Pass on to the next head—I omit 





the second excursus on Crete.” Dorothea was 


characteristics in Dorothea impressed those ° 
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which his mind was surveying the ground where 
it had been creeping for years. At last he said, 

** Close the book now, my dear. We will re- 
sume our work to-morrow. I have deferred it 
too long, and would gladly see it completed. 
But you observe that the principle on which my 
selection is made is to give adequate and not 
disproportionate illustration to each of the theses 
enumerated in my Introduction, as at present 
sketched. You have perceived that distinctly, 
Dorothea ?” 

‘** Yes,” said Dorothea, rather tremulously. 
She felt sick at heart. 

** And now I think that I can take some re- 
pose,” said Mr. Casaubon. He lay down again, 
and begged her to put out the lights. When 
she had lain down too, and there was a darkness 
only broken by a dull glow on the hearth, he 
said, 
‘* Before I sleep I have a request to make, 
Dorothea.” 

‘* What is it?” said Dorothea, with dread in 
her mind. 

‘* Tt is that you will let me know, deliberately, 
whether, in case of my death, you will carry out 
my wishes: whether you will avoid doing what 
I should deprecate, and apply yourself to do 
what I should desire.” 

Dorothea was not taken by surprise: many 
incidents had been leading her to the conjecture 
of some intention on her husband’s part which 
might make a new yoke for her. She did not 
answer immediately. 

** You refuse ?” said Mr. Casaubon, with more 
edge in his tone. 

**No, I do not yet refuse,” said Dorothea, in 
a clear voice, the need of freedom asserting itself 
within her; ‘* but it is too solemn—I think it is 
not right—to make a promise when I am igno- 
rant what it will bind me to. Whatever atfec- 
tion prompted I would do without promising.” 

‘** But you would use your own judgment: I 
ask you to obey mine; you refuse.” 

**No, dear, no!” said Dorothea, beseechingly, 
crushed by opposing fears. ‘‘ But may I wait 
and reflect a little while? I desire with my 
whole seul to do what will comfort you; but I 
can not give any pledge suddenly—still Jess a 
pledge to do I know not what.” 

** You can not, then, confide in the nature of 
my wishes ?” 

‘*Grant me till to-morrow,” said Dorothea, 
beseechingly. 

** Till to-morrow, then,” said Mr. Casaubon. 

Soon she could hear that he was sleeping, but 
there was no more sleep for her. While she 
constrained herself to lie still lest she should 
disturb him, her mind was carrying on a con- 
flict in which imagination ranged its forces first 
on one side and then on the other. She had no 
presentiment that the power which her husband 
wished to establish over her future action had 
relation to any thing else than his work. But 
it was clear enough to her that he would expect 
her to devote herself to sifting those mixed heaps 
of material, which were to be the doubtful illus- 
tration of principles still more doubtful. The 
poor child had become altogether unbelieving as 
to the trustworthiness of that Key which had 
made the ambition and the labor of her hus- 
band’s life. It was not wonderful that, in spite 
of her small instruction, her judgment in this 
matter was truer than his: for she looked with 
unbiased comparison and healthy sense at prob- 
abilities on which he had risked all his egoism. 
And now she pictured to herself the days and 
months and years which she must spend in sort- 
ing what might be called shattered mummies, 
and fragments of a tradition which was itself a 
mosaic, wrought from crushed ruins —sorting 
them as food for a theory which was already 
withered in the birth like an elfin child. Doubt- 
less a vigorous error vigorously pursued has kept 
the embryos of truth a-breathing: the quest of 
gold being at the same time a questioning of 
substances, the body of chemistry is prepared 
for its soul, and Lavoisier is born. But Mr. 
Casaubon’s theory of the elements which made 
the seed of all tradition was not likely to bruise 
itself unawares against discoveries: it floated 
among flexible conjectures no more solid than 
those etymologies which seemed strong because 
of likeness in sound, until it was shown that 
likeness in sound made them impossible: it was 
a method of interpretation which was not tested 
by the necessity of forming any thing which had 
sharper collisions than an elaborate notion of 
Gog and Magog: it was as free from interrup- 
tion as a plan for threading the stars together. 
And Dorothea had so often had to check her 
weariness and impatience over this questionable 
riddle-guessing, as it revealed itself to her in- 
stead of the fellowship in high knowledge which 
was to make life worthier! She could under- 
stand well enough now why her husband had 
come to cling to her as possibly the only hope 
left that his labors would ever take a shape in 
which they could be given to the world. At 
first it had seemed that he wished to keep even 
her aloof from any close knowledge of what he 
was doing; but gradually the terrible stringency 
of human need, the prospect of a too speedy 
death— 

And here Dorothea’s pity turned from her own 
future to her husband's past—nay, to his present 
hard struggle with a lot which had grown out of 
that past: the lonely labor, the ambition breath- 
ing hardly under the pressure of self-distrust ; 
the goal receding, and the heavier limbs; and 
now at last the sword visibly trembling above 
him! And had she not wished to marry him 
that she might help him in his life’s labor? But 
she had thought the work was to be something 
greater, which she could serve in devoutly for its 
own sake. Was it right, even to soethe his grief 
—would it be possible, even if she promised—to 
work as in a tread-mill fruitlessly ? 





And yet, could she deny him? ~Could she say, 





**T refuse to content this pining hunger?” It 
would be refusing to do for him dead what she 
was almost sure to do for him living. If he lived, 
as Lydgate had said he might, for fifteen years 
or more, her life would cert: inly be spent in 
helping him and obeying him. 

Still there was a deep difference between that 
devotion to the living and that indefinite promise 
of devotion to the dead. While he lived he 
could claim nothing that she would not stil! be 
free to remonstrate against, and even to refuse. 
But—the thought passed through her mind more 
than once, though she could not believe in it— 
might he not mean to demand something more 
from her than she had been able to imagine, 
since he wanted her pledge to carry out his 
wishes without telling her exactly what they 
were? No; his heart was bound up in his work 
only: that was the end for which his failing life 
was to be eked out by hers. 

And now, if she were to say, ‘‘No! if you 
die, I will put no finger to your work,” it seemed 
as if she would be crushing that bruised heart. 

For four hours Dorothea lay in this conflict, 
till she felt ill and bewildered, unable to resolve, 
praying mutely. Helpless as a child which has 
sobbed and sought too long, she fell into a late 
morning sleep, and when she waked Mr. Casau- 
bon was already up. Tantripp told her that he 
had read prayers, breakfasted, and was in the 
library. 

“*T never saw you look so pale, madam,” 
said Tantripp, a solid-figured woman who had 
been with the sisters at Lausanne. 

**Was I ever high-colored, Tantripp?” said 
Dorothea, smiling faintly. 

“* Well, not to say high-colored, but with a 
bloom like a Chiny rose. But always smelling 
those leather books, what can be expected? Do 
rest a little this morning, madam. Let me say 
you are ill and not able to go into that close li- 
brary.” 

**Oh no, no! let me make haste,” said Doro- 
thea. ‘* Mr. Casaubon wants me particularly.” 

When she went down she felt sure that she 
should promise to fulfill his wishes; but that 
would be later in the day—not yet. 

As Dorothea entered the library Mr. Casau- 
bon turned round from the table where he had 
been placing some books, and said, 

**T was waiting for your appearance, my dear. 
I had hoped to set to work at once this morning, 
bat I find myself under some indisposition, prob- 
ably from too much excitement yesterday. I 
am going now to take a turn in the shrubbery, 
since the air is milder.” 

**T am glad to hear that,” said Dorothea. 
* Your mind, I feared, was too active last night.” 

**T would fain have it set at rest on the point 
I last spoke of, Dorothea. You can now, I hope, 
give me an answer.” 

‘** May I come out to you in the garden pres- 
ently ?” said Dorothea, winning a little breathing 
space in that way. 

**T shall be in the Yew-tree Walk for the 
next half hour,” said Mr. Casaubon, and then 
he left her. 

Dorothea, feeling very weary, rang and asked 
Tantripp to bring her some wraps. She had 
been sitting still for a few minutes, but not in 
any renewal of the former conflict: she simply 
felt that she was going to say ‘‘ Yes” to her own 
doom: she was too weak, too full of dread at 
the thought of inflicting a keen-edged blow on 
her husband, to do any thing but to submit 
completely. She sat still and let Tantripp put 
on her bonnet and shawl, a passivity which was 
unusual with her, for she liked to wait on herself. 

‘*God bless you, madam!” said Tantripp, 
with an irrepressible movement of love toward 
the beautiful, gentle creature for whom she felt 
unable to do any thing more, now that she had 
finished tying the bonnet. 

This was too much for Dorothea’s highly 
strung feeling, and she burst into tears, sobbing 
against Tantripp’s arm. But soon she checked 
herself, dried her eyes, and went out at the glass 
door into the shrubbery. 

**] wish every book in that library was built 
into a caticom for your master,” said Tantripp 
to Pratt, the butler, finding him in the breakfast- 
room. She had been at Rome, and visited the 
antiquities, as we know; and she always de- 
clined to call Mr. Casaubon any thing but *‘ your 
master,” when speaking to the other servants. 

Pratt laughed. He liked his master very well, 
but he liked ‘Tantripp better. 

When Dorothea was out on the gravel-walks 
she lingered among the nearer clumps of trees, 
hesitating, as she had done once before, though 
from a different cause. Then she had feared 
lest her effort at fellowship should be unwelcome ; 
now she dreaded going to the spot where she 
foresaw that she must bind herself to a fellow- 
ship from which she shrank. Neither law nor 
the world’s opinion compelled her to this—only 
her husband’s nature and her own compassion, 
only the ideal, and not the real yoke of marriage. 
She saw clearly enough the whole situation, yet 
she was fettered : she could not smite the strick- 
en soul flat entreated hers, If that were weak- 
ness, Dorothea was weak. But the half hour 
was passing, and she must not delay longer. 
When she entered the Yew-tree Walk she could 
not see her husband; but the walk had bends, 
and she went, expecting to catch sight of his fig- 
ure wrapped in a blue cloak, which, with a warm 
velvet cap, was his outer garment on chill days 
for the garden. It occurred to her that he might 
be resting in the summer-house, toward which 
the path diverged a little. Turning the angle, 
she could see him seated on the bench close to a 
stone table. His arms were resting on the table, 
and his brow was bowed down on them, the blue 
cloak being dragged forward and screening his 
face on each side. 

** He exhausted himself last night,” Dorothea 
said to herself, thinking at first that he was 
asleep, and that the summer-house was too damp 
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a place to rest in. But then she remembered 
that of late she had seen him take that attitude 
when she was reading to him, as if he found it 
easier than any other; and that he would some- 
times speak, as well as listen, with his head down 
in that way. She went into the summer-house 
and said, ‘‘I am come, Edward ; I am ready.” 

He took no notice, and she thought that he 
must be fast asleep. She laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and repeated, ‘‘I am ready!” Still 
he was motionless; and with a sudden confused 
fear she leaned down to him, took off his velvet 
cap, and leaned her cheek close to his head, 
crying in a distressed tone, 

** Wake, dear, wake! Listen to me. 
come to answer.” 

But Dorothea never gave her answer. 

Later in the day Lydgate was seated by her 
bedside, and she was talking deliriously, think- 
ing aloud, and recalling what had gone through 
her mind the night before. She knew him, and 
calied him by his name, but appeared to think it 
right that she should explain every thing to him; 
and again and again begged him to explain every 
thifig to her husband. 

‘** Tell him I shall go to him soon: I am ready 
to promise. Only, thinking about it was so 
dreadful—it has made me ill. Not very ill. I 
shall soon be better. Go and tell him.” 

But the silence in her husband's ear was never 
more to be broken. 


I am 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
“A task too strong for wizard spells 
This squire had brought about: 
"Tis easy dropping stones in wells, 
But who shall get them out?” 

**T wisn to God we could hinder Dorothea 
from knowing this,” said Sir James Chettam, 
with the little frown on his brow, and an ex- 
pression of intense disgust about his mouth. 

He was standing on the hearth-rug in the li- 
brary at Lowick Grange, and speaking to Mr. 
Brooke. It was the day after Mr. Casaubon 
had been buried, and Dorothea was not yet able 
to leave her room. 

** That would be difficult, you know, Chettam, 
as she is an executrix, and she likes to go into 
these things—property, land, that kind of thing. 
She has her notions, you know,” said Mr. Brooke, 
sticking his eyeglasses on nervously, and ex- 
— the edges of a folded paper which he 

eld in his hand; ‘‘and she would like to act— 
depend upon it, as an executrix Dorothea would 
want to act. And she was twenty-one last De- 
cember, you know. I can hinder nothing.” 

Sir James looked at the carpet for a minute 
in silence, and then lifting his eyes suddenly, 
fixed them on Mr. Brooke, saying, ‘‘I will tell 
you what we can do. Until Dorothea is well, 
all business must be kept from her, and as soon 
as she is able to be moved she must come to 
us. Being with Celia and the baby will be the 
best thing in the world for her, and will pass 
away the time. And meanwhile you must get 
rid of Ladislaw: you must send him out of the 
country.” Here Sir James's look of disgust re- 
turned jn all its intensity. 

Mr. Brooke put his hands behind him, walked 
to the window, and straightened his back with 
a little shake before he replied. 

“*That is easily said, Chettam—easily said, 
you know.” 

‘* My dear Sir,” persisted Sir James, restrain- 
ing his indignation within respectful forms, “* it 
was you who brought him here, and you who 
keep him here—I mean by the occupation you 
give him.” 

“*Yes, but I can’t dismiss him in an instant 
without assigning reasons, my dear Chettam. 
Ladislaw has been invaluable, most satisfactory. 
I consider that I have done this part of the 
country a service by bringing him—by bringing 
him, you know.” Mr. Brooke ended with a nod, 
turning round to give it. 

** It's a pity this part of the country didn’t do 
without him, that’s all I have to say about it. 
At any rate, as Dorothea’s brother-in-law, I feel 
warranted in objecting strongly to his being kept 
here by any action on the part of her friends. 
You admit, I hope, that I have a right to speak 
about what concerns the dignity of my wife's 
sister ?” 

Sir James was getting warm. 

** Of course, my dear Chettam, of course. But 
you and I have different ideas—different—” 

** Not abeut this action of Casaubon’s, I should 
hope,” interrupted Sir James. ‘‘I say that he 
has most unfairly compromised Dorothea. I 
say that there never was a meaner, more ungen- 
tlemanly action than this—a codicil of this sort 
to a will which he made at the time of his mar- 
riage with the knowledge and reliance of her 
family—a positive insult to Dorothea!” 

** Well, you know, Casaubon was a little twist- 
ed about Ladislaw. Ladislaw has told me the 
reason—dislike of the bent he took, you know: 
Ladislaw didn’t think much of Casaubon’s no- 
tions, Thoth and Dagon—that sort of thing: 
and I fancy that Casaubon didn’t like the inde- 
pendent position Ladislaw had taken up. I saw 
the letters between them, you know. Poor Ca- 
saubon was a little buried in books—he didn’t 
know the world.” 

“It’s all very well for Ladislaw te put that 
color on it,” said Sir James. ‘‘ But | believe 
Casaubon was only jealous of him on Dorothea’s 
account, and the world will suppose that she 
gave him some reason; and that is what makes 
it so abominable—coupling her name with this 
young fellow’s.” 

** My dear Chettam, it won’t lead to any thing, 
you know,” said Mr. Brooke, seating himself 
and sticking on his eyeglass again. ‘‘It’s all 
of a piece with Casaubon’s oddity. This paper, 
now, ‘Synoptical Tabulation’ and so on, ‘for 
the use of Mrs. Casaubon ;’ it was locked up ix 
the desk with the will. I suppose he meant 





Dorothea to publish his researches, eh! and 
she'll do it, you know; she has gone into his 
studies uncommonly.” 

‘*My dear Sir,” said Sir James, impatiently, 
‘**that is neither here nor there. The question 
is, whether you don’t see with me the propriety 
of sending young Ladislaw away ?” 

** Well, no, not the urgency of the thing. By- 
and-by, perhaps, it may come round. As to 
gossip, you know, sending him away won't hin- 
der gossip. People say what they like to say, 
not what they have chapter and verse for,” said 
Mr. Breoke, becoming acute about the truths 
that lay on the side of his own wishes. ‘I 
might get rid of Ladislaw up to a certain point 
—take away the Pioneer from him, and that 
sort of thing; but I couldn’t send him out of 
the country if he didn’t choose to go—didn’t 
choose, you know.” 

Mr. Brooke, persisting as quietly as if he were 
only discussing the nature of last year’s weather, 
and nodding at the end with his usual amenity, 
was an exasperating form of obstinacy. 

**Good God!” said Sir James, with as much 
passion as he ever showed, ‘‘let us get him a 
post; let us spend money on him. If he could 
go in the suit of some Colonial Governo: ! 
Grampus might take him—and I could write to 
Fulke about it.” 

** But Ladislaw won't be shipped off like a 
head of cattle, my dear fellow ; Ladislaw has his 
ideas. It’s my opinion that if he were to part 
from me to-morrow, you'd only hear the more 
of him in the country. With his talent for 
speaking and drawing up documents, there are 
few men who could come up to him as an agi- 
tator—an agitator, you know.” 

“ Agitator!” said Sir James, with bitter em- 
phasis, feeling that the syllables of this word 
properly repeated were a sufficient exposure of 
its hatefulness. 

**But be reasonable, Chettam. Dorothea, 
now. As you say, she had better go to Celia 
as soon as possible. She can stay under your 
roof, and in the mean time things may come 
round quietly. Don't let us be firing off our 
guns in a hurry, you know. Standish will keep 
our counsel, and the news will be old before it’s 
known. Twenty things may happen to off 
Ladislaw—without my doing any thing, you 
know.” 

‘*Then I am to conclude that you decline to 
do any thing ?” 

** Decline, Chettam ?—no—I didn’t say de- 
cline. But I really don’t see what I could do. 
Ladislaw is a gentleman.” 

**I am glad to hear it!” said Sir James, his 
irritation making him forget himselfa little. ‘I 
am sure Casaubon was not.” 

** Well, it would have been worse if he had 
made the codicil to hinder her from marrying 

in at all, you know.” 


**T don’t know that,” said Sir James. ‘It 
would have been less indelicate.”_ 
**One of r Casaubon’s freaks! That at- 


tack upset his brain alittle. It all goes for noth- 
ing. She doesn’t want to Ladislaw.” 

**But this codicil is framed so as to make 
every bedy believe that she did. I don’t believe 
any thing of the sort about Dorothea,” said Sir 
James ; then, frowningly, *‘ but I suspect Ladis- 
law. I tell you frankly, I suspect Ladislaw.” 

“TI couldn't take any immediate action on 
that ground, Chettam. In fact, if it were possi- 
ble to pack him off, send him to Norfolk Isl- 
and—that sort of thing—it would look all the 
worse for Dorothea to those who knew about it. 
It would seem as if we distrusted her—distrusted 
her, you know.” 

That Mr. Brooke had hit on an undeniable 
argument did not tend to soothe Sir James. 
He put out his hand to reach his hat, implying 
that he did not mean to contend further, and 
said, still with some heat, 

“ Well, I can only say that I think Dorothea 
was sacrificed once because her friends were too 
careless. I shall do what I can, as her brother, 
to protect her now.” 

** You can’t do better than get her to Freshitt 
as soon as possible, Chettam. I approve that 
plan altogether,” said Mr. Brooke, well pleased 
that he had won the argument. It would have 
been highly inconvenient to him to part with 
Ladislaw at that time, when a dissolution might 
happen any day, and electors were to be con- 
vinced of the course by which the interests of 
the country would be best served. Mr. Brooke 
sincerely believed that this end could be secured 
by his own return to Parliament: he offered the 
forces of his mind honestly to the nation. 





CHAPTER L. 


“This Loller bere wol prechen us somewhat.’ 
father's soule! thet schal he nat,’ 


e ipman, ‘here schal he not preche. 
He schal no f ne Aun Ay 4 
We leven all gret God,’ quod he. 


He wolden sowen some diffcultee.” 
—Canterbury Tales, 
Dorornea had been safe at Freshitt Hall 
nearly a week before she had asked any danger- 
ous questions. Every morning now she sat with 
Celia in the prettiest of up-stairs sitting-rooms, 
opening into a small conservatory—Celia all in 
white and lavender, like a bunch of mixed vio- 
lets, watching the remarkable acts of the baby, 
which were so dubious to her inexperienced 
mind that all conversation was interrupted by 
for their in ion made to the orac- 
ular nurse. Dorothea sat by in her widow's 
dress, with an expression which rather provoked 
ia, as being much too sad; for not only was 
baby quite well, but really when a husband had 
been so dull and troublesome while he lived, and 
besides that had—well, well! Sir James, of 
course, had told Celia every thing, with a strong 
representation how important it was that Doro- 
= should not know it sooner than was inevi- 
table. 





But Mr. Brooke had been right in predicting 
that Dorothea would not long remain passive 
where action had been assigned to her; she 
knew the purport of her husband's will made at 
the time of their marriage, and her mind, as soon 
as she was clearly conscious of her position, was 
silently occupied with what she ought to do as 
the owner of Lowick Manor with the patronage 
of the living attached to it. 

One morning when her uncle paid his usual 
visit, though with an unusual alacrity in his 
manner, which he accounted for by saying that 
it was now pretty certain Parliament would be 
dissolved forthwith, Dorothea said : 

“Uncle, it is right now that I should consider 
who is to have the living at Lowick. After Mr. 
Tucker had been provided for, I never heard my 
husband say that he had any clergyman in his 
mind as a successor to himself. I think I ought 
to have the keys now and go to Lowick to ex- 
amine all my husband's papers. There may be 
something that would throw light on his wishes.” 

**No hurry, my dear,” said Mr. Brooke, qui- 
etly. ‘* By-and-by, you know, you can go, if 
you like. But I cast my eyes over things in the 
desks and drawers: there was nothing—nothing 
but deep subjects, you know—besides the will. 
Every thing can be done by-and-by. As to the 
living, I have had an application for interest al- 
ready—I should say rather good. Mr. Tyke 
has been strongly recommended to me—I had 
something to do with getting him an appoint- 
ment before. An apostolic man, I believe—the 
sort of thing that would suit you, my dear.” 

**T should like to have fuller knowledge about 
him, uncle, and judge for myself, if Mr. Casau- 
bon has not left any expression of his wishes. 
He has perhaps made some addition to his will— 
there may be some instructions for me,” said 
Dorothea, who had all the while had this con- 
jecture in her mind with relation to her hus- 
band’s work. 

‘* Nothing about the rectory, my dear—noth- 
ing,” said Mr. Brooke, rising to go away, and 
putting out his hand to his nieces; ‘‘nor about 
his researches, you know. Nothing in the will.” 

Dorothea’s lip quivered. 

**Come, you must not think of these things 
yet, my dear. By-and-by, you know.” 

**T am quite well now, uncle; I wish to ex- 
ert myself.” 

** Well, well, we shall see. But I mrst run 
away now—I have no end of work now—it’s a 
crisis, a political crisis, you know. And here 
is Celia and her little man: you are an aunt, 
you know, now, and I am a sort of grandfather,” 
said Mr. Brooke, with placid hurry, anxious to 
get away and tell Chettam that it would not be 
his (Mr. Brooke’s) fault if Dorothea insisted on 
looking into every thing. 

Dorothea sank back in her chair when her 
uncle had left the room, and cast her eyes down 
meditatively on her crossed hands. 

**Look, Dodo! look at him! Did you ever 
see any thing like that ?” said Celia, in her com- 
fortable staccato. 

‘*What, Kitty?” said Dorothea, lifting her 
eyes rather absently. 

“What? why, his upper lip. See how he is 
drawing it down, as if he meant to make a face. 
Isn't it wonderful? He may have his little 
thoughts. I wish nurse were here. Do look at 
him.” 

A large tear which had been for some time 
gathering rolled down Dorothea’s cheek as she 
looked up and tried to smile. 

** Don't be sad, Dodo; kiss baby. What are 
you brooding over so? I am sure you did every 
thing, and a great deal too much. You should 
be happy now.” 

**I wonder if Sir James would drive me to 
Lowick. I want to look over every thing—to 
see if there were any words written for me.” 

** You are not to go till Mr. Lydgate says you 
may go. And he has not said so yet. (Here you 
are, nurse: take baby and walk up and down 
the gallery.) Besides, you have got a wrong 
notion in your head, as usual, Dodo; I can see 
that: it vexes me.” 

** Where am I wrong, Kitty ?” said Dorothea, 
quite meekly. She was almost ready now to 
think Celia wiser than herself, and was really 
wondering with some fear what her wrong notion 
was. Celia felt her advantage, and was deter- 
mined to use it. None of them knew Dodo as 
well as she did, or knew how to manage her. 
Since Celia’s baby was born she had had a new 
sense of her mental solidity and calm wisdom. 
It seemed clear that where there was a baby 
things were right enough, and that error, in gen- 
eral, was a mere lack of that central poising 
force. 

**T can see what you are thinking of as well 
as can be, Dodo,” said Celia. ‘‘ You are want- 
ing to find out if there is any thing uncomfort- 
able for you to do now, only because Mr. Casau- 
bon wished it. As if you had not been uncom- 
fortable enough before! And he doesn’t deserve 
it, and you will find that out. He has behaved 
very badly. James is as angry with him as can 
be. And I had better tell you, to prepare you.” 

“Celia,” said Dorothea, entreatingly, ‘‘ you 
distress me. ‘Tell me at once what you mean.” 
It glanced through her mind that Mr. Casaubon 
had left the property away frem her—which 
would not be so very distressing. 

** Why, he has made a codicil to his will, to 
say the property was all to go away from you if 
you married—I mean—” 

‘*That is of no consequence,” said Dorothea, 
breaking in impetuously. 

‘** But if you married Mr. Ladislaw, not any 
body else,” Celia went on, with persevering qui- 
etude, ‘‘ Of courée that is of no consequence in 
one way—yeu never would marry Mr. Ladislaw; 
but that only makes it worse of Mr. Casaubon.” 

The blood rushed to Dorothea’s face and neck 
painfully. But Celia was administering what 
she thought a sobering dose of fact. It was 


’ troding on his lordship’s ear. 





taking up notions that had done Dedo’s health 
so much harm. So she went on in her. neutral 
tone, as if she had been remarking on baby’s 
robes. 

** James says so, 
and noi like a gentleman. 
a better judge than James. 


He says it is abominable, 
And there never was 
It is as if Mr. Ca- 


saubon wanted to make people believe that you 
would wish to marry Mr. Ladislaw, which is 
ridiculous. Only James says it was to hinder 


Mr. Ladislaw from wanting to marry you for 
your money—just as if he ever would think of 
making you an offer. Mrs, Cadwallader said 
you might as well marry an Italian with white 
mice! But I must just go and look at baby,” 
Celia added, without the least change of tone, 
throwing a light shawl over her, and tripping 
away. 

Dorothea by this time had turned cold again, 
and now threw herself back helplessly in her 
chair. She might have compared her experience 
at that moment to the vague, alarmed conscious~ 
ness that her life was taking on a new form, that 
she was undergoing a metamorphosis in which 
memory would not adjust itself to the stirring of 
new organs. Every thing was changing its as- 
pect: her husband's conduct, her own duteous 
feeling toward him, every struggle between them 
—and yet more, her whole relation to Will Lad- 
islaw. Her world was in a state of convulsive 
change; the only thing she could say distinctly 
to herself was that she must wait and think anew. 
One change terrified her as if it had been a sin; 
it was a violent shock of repulsion from her de- 
parted husband, who had had hidden thoughts, 
perhaps perverting every thing she said and did. 
Then again she was conscious of another change, 
which also made her tremulous: it was a sudden 
strange yearning of heart toward Will Ladislaw. 
It had never before entered her mind that he 
could, under any circumstances, be her lever: 
conceive the effect of the sudden revelation that 
another had thought of him in that light—that 
perhaps he himself had been conscious ef such a 
possibility—and this with the hurrying, crowd- 
ing vision of unfitting conditions, and questions 
not soon to be solved. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A new dish is grape leaves fried in egg batter; it is 
called a French dish. An exchange remarks: “We 
can’t think of any thing that would be mere delicious 
than fried grape leaves, unless it is a circus poster on 
toast.” 





a collection of locks of 


A young man who kee 
s them his hair-breadth es- 


hair of his lady friends 
capes, 

A loquacious blockhead, after babbling some time 
to Lord Erskine, observed he was afraid he was ob- 
“Oh, not at all,” said 
listening.” 





Erskine; “I have not 





Hanpy Boox-Marxers—Dirty fingers. 
pace mace neat te 


The following notice is posted conspicuously in a 
newspaper office out West: “‘Sbhut the door; and as 
soon as you have done talking business, serve your 
mouth in the same way.” 


Sailors are not necessarily making plum-duff when 
they are stemming the currents. 


Dr. Hall tells the story of a Scotchman who sung 
most piously the hymn, 
“* Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too email,” 
and all through the singing was fumbling in his pock- 
et to make sure of the est piece of silver for the 
contribution-box. 


Never have a wooden leg made of oak, because the 
oak is apt to produce a-corn. 

















Butler, the author of Hudibras, describes Holland as 


“ A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
In which men live as in the hold of nature; 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
In which they do not live. but go aboard.” 





A well-bred dog generally bows to strangers. 





A Scotch law lord was seated one oy on the hill- 
side of Bonally with a Scotch shepherd, and observ- 


ing the sheep re ng in what he thought the coldest 
situation, he observed to him, “John, if I were a 
sheep, I would lie on the other side of the hill.” The 


shepherd answered, “Ay, my loard, but if ye had 
been a sheep, ye wad have had mair sense.” 


The stars are called wicked because they sin-till-late. 








A school inspector vesting school said, “ Now, 
children, who loves all men?” The question was 
hardly put before a little girl, not four years old, 
answered, “ All women !” 





You don't hear of a policeman being run over—they 
are never in the way. 





An irritable man, who wae disappointed in his 
boota, threatened to eat 4 the shoe-maker, but com- 
pro: by drinking a cobbler. 


A Georgia brakeman walking on the track didn’t 
notice an approaching freight train, which struck 
him, not in a vital part of his body, and knocked 
him twenty feet into the mad. He landed on his 
feet, picked up his hat, and in an excited enthusiasm 
shouted, “ Three cheers for Greeley! Another vote 
saved 


. 
” 
: 








A man that marries a widow is bound to give up 
smoking and chewing. If she gives up her weeds for 
him, he should give up his weed for her. 


Why is a blunt knife partially ground like a young 
pickpocket ?—Because it is a little sharper. 


inting with his cane at a prisoner before 
ed, “ There is a great rogue at the end of 
The man replied, “‘ At which end, your 








A judge, 
hi.a, rem 
this stick.” 
honor ?” 


A down East shop-keeper advertises “quart bowls 
of all sizes for sale, cheap.” 
a 

At a funeral in New Jersey the other day a friend 
of the deceased asked permission to make a few re- 
marks. When he got upon his feet he informed the 
officiating cle an that it weuld have made his bair 
to stand on end to watch the corpse planking shad at 
a picnic, while it was a well-known fact that “ he could 
shake a livelier leg in the Virginia reel than e’er a man 
in the whole West Jersey Conference.” The farmers 
then proceeded to the grave. 
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AN THEY CAPTURE THE SHIP 
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THE BOYS IN BLUE FOR GRANT. 


How goes the battle, comrade? How has it gone 
with you 

Since we parted last in Dixie, in our faded coats of 
blue? 

Your face is scarred some, Billy ; you, too, have lost 
an arm 

In putting down rebellion on Uncle Samuel's farm. 

Whew! Those were hot times, comrade, down there 
‘mid flame and smoke, 

Where the cannon’s awful thunders the wilderness 
awoke; 

We had a plucky leader, though, and never said we 
cant, 

For we knew that Right and Victory went marching 
on with Grant. 


Again we’re in for't, Billy—in for another fight: 

With the ballot, not the bullet, we must conquer for 
the right: 

We've the same tried man to lead us, the same foe 
in the fray, 

Though marching not.in Union blue to meet the 
rebel] gray. 


The Democrats have changed their base by taking a 
Repub, 

And joiniag with the soreheads to give us boys a 
rub. 

We know their paper general ; we knew him through 
the war— 

He proved himself as fickle as the smoke of Grant's 
cigar. 

Well, farewell, comrade! Let us swear to stand by 
what we've won; 

We've seen too many conflicts to have the work 
undone; 

The grand old Union party that backed us through 
the strife 

Has not performed the mission yet that brought it 
into life. 


You may be West, I may be East—where the broad 
Atlantic rolle— 

But we'll charge once more together next November 
at the polls; 

Then we'll show our brave Ulysses, the statesman 
tried and true, 

That he isn’t yet forgotten by the boys who marched 
in blue. 


DAVE’S OLD FRIENDS. 

Mr. Davip Dunx#amM came into the village to 
hunt up his old kith and kin. He was Mr. Da- 
vid Dunham now, with a new suit on and money 
in his pocket, whereas the thriftless, barefoot 
youth who had tramped out of town by this road 
eight years ago, whistling, and with his hands in 
his pockets, had been recognized all through the 
village as ‘‘ Dave,” which cognomen expressed 
in brief his social position and advantages. Yet 
thosé who had known the care-free, sunburned 
lad might have discovered traces of him still 
in the frank gray eye and easy bearing of the 
stranger. 

This was Main Street up which he was saun- 
tering. It was bordered as of old by a hem of 
emerald - grass, nibbled close by an occasional 
stray cow or wandering goat. It was speckled 
breezily with sunshine and shadow from the 
overarching trees which sheltered the comfort- 
able, well-to-do mansions. 

Dave, as I have said, had disappeared down 
that respectable street years ago with an old 
straw hat on his head, and whistling a snatch of 
song. He came back, whistling still, with a new 
hat, and a few gray hairs streaking the black 
locks beneath it, and perhaps that was all the 
difference. He thought so. How could he be 
signally changed when every thing here was so 
like what he remembered ? 

Beyond this, he recollected, was the trading 
street, a thrifty avenue, with shops little and 
big, where country wares, plows, brooms, quéeen’s- 
ware, silk dresses, and ribbons were sold from 
opposite counters, and trade was varied and brisk ; 
there was the old coffin shop, and the beer-house 
with the overflowing glass not yet empty on 
the creaking sign before it. And after a spell 
of business the little street meandered off in the 
direction of the sea-shore, and forgot its calling, 
wandering along the pebbly beach in sight of 
far-off sails and smoky distances. Down there 
under the cliffs the old scow used to swing in the 
shallows—the old scow in which he used to go 
paddling about with Hannah—Hannah, who 
never shirked work, and always helped him to 
bail out. He wanted to see her and “‘ the girls,” 
her prudent elder sisters, who were wont to 
anathematize her when she came home, barefoot 
and muddy, with her blue apron full of clams. 

David had seen many changes since he lived 
up in that old red farm-house with the old farm- 
er and his wife, the torment of the girls and the 
comrade of Hannah. He had wintered up in 
the pine woods, far up in the solitudes of Maine, 
floating down with the men on rafts when the 
spring freshets came. He knew the sap and 
freedom of primitive life, and once he had been 
nearly wrecked on the rapids; but he had always 
remembered the old water-logged craft and the 
little girl in the check apron—black-eyed, pock- 
marked, and agile—who had paddled about in it 
with him. Did such girls ever grow to be wom- 
en? he wondered. He tried to make a situation 
in his mind that suited Hannah, but she didn't 
suit the situation. Impossible to imagine the 
quaint, willful little thing settled down into the 
ordinary avocations of women. - He must wait 
—wait till he got to the old farm-house. 

The tide was coming in, and there was a fa- 
miliar smell of salt air and shell-fish all about 
the place as he approached. 

But the old red house was shut up: no smoke 
issued from the chimney, no sign of life was 
visible in window or doorway. A lonely ash- 
tree near the fence turned up its changeling 
leaves mockingly as of old; a solitary bird, star- 
tled by his footsteps, winged its way from the 
branches. 

** This does look like change!” muttered Mr. 





David to himself, eying the weed-grown garden 
lingeringly. What spell could have fallen on the 
old busy life that once kept the place astir ? 

**Must have moved,” he concluded, as he 
went down the hil! to the road below. 

At that moment the village school broke up, 
and out burst a cornucopia of youngsters, shout- 
ing and flying along the road. 

‘** My lad,” said Mr. David, catching at one 
of the hindmost as he seudded past, ‘*can you 
tell me where old Farmer Nichols has moved 

» 

The boy eyed the stranger with rustic shyness, 
wriggling himself from the detaining hand. It 
was vexatious to be stopped in that way. 

**Guess you haven't been long in these parts,” 
he said, giving his hat a knowing thrust on one 
side. 

“*No, not long. Where has the old man gone ?” 

‘*To the berrin-ground, I reckon,” said the 
boy, viciously, unable to resist the jest. ‘Old 
Sexton Simms ‘ill tell you where,” he added, 
looking back as he sped after his comrades. 

Old Sexton Simms had been a village institu- 
tion in David’s young days. No change had 
overtaken him, it seemed. A thin and wrinkled 
little man, bloodless as a last year’s mosquito, he 
pondered the stranger’s face with a wise and 
sidewise glance, as though studying an illegible 
inscription. 

** Shouldn't ’a knowed ye no more’n the dead,” 
he cried, when Mr. David mentioned his name ; 
‘*though I did think, soon’s ever I sot eyes on 
ye, you must be some one or nuther. The 
old folks? Oh yes, the old folks is gone, both 
on ‘em: died within six months of each other, 
over three year ago come next spring. The 
old place has been in limbo ever since.” 

** And the girls ?” 

‘*Married and settled—leastways Jane and 
Betsey. Jane’s done first-rate—first-rate. She’s 
Squire Johnson’s wife, up there in the big house 
yonder. And Betsey, she always was a sharp 
one, I thought, but somehow or another her 
husband isn’t a bit forehanded.” 

**And Hannah ?” was on David's lips, but an 
old customer came in and absorbed the sexton’s 
attention. 

David concluded to make his way to Squire 
Johnson’s. 

At the moment of coming to this conclusion 
a few big drops fell ominously from a hot and 
thunderous sky, but the white house was just in 
sight, and he made a bee-line for it. The show- 
er increased to a flood, but there was no shelter 
midway, and he hurried on. 

At the gate of the mansion stood a gig, from 
which a stout lady was at that moment descend- 
ing dubiously, tucking up her raiment and pre- 
paring to make a run for the house. She eyed 
sharply the stranger standing there under the 
dripping umbrella. 

Mr. David held open the gate. ‘‘ Jane!” he 
said, stepping forward and offering the shelter 
of the umbrella. ‘I’ve been eight years coming, 
but have just arrived in time, you see.” 

‘*La!” said the lady, starting back. She still 
retained the sharp, incisive voice he remembered, 
surviving over all these years, though the former 
Jane was vanished utterly, crowded out by a 
matronly figure in flowing skirts. 

David's brown, bearded face bore a boyish 
smile as he spoke, and perhaps that helped Mrs. 
Johnson’s memory. 

She had to accept the umbrella, and conse- 
quently the escort ; but she hesitated at the door- 
way, looked down at David’s boots, and wiped 
her own significantly as she glanced at the blaz- 
ing Brussels that ornamented her parlor. 

Mr. David repeated the process patiently: she 
could not help asking him in. Jane was pious 
and patronizing—a well-to-do woman. David 
had been a troublesome lad, to be sure ; but then 
one must let some things pass. 

He staid till the shower was over, and the 
squire came in—a plain little man in gold spec- 
tacles—who said, cheerfully, when supper was 
announced, 

**Come along in, do, Mr. Dunham, and take 
a dish of tea.” 

The only fault, Jane often declared, that she 
had to find with Johnson was that he wasn’t 
particular in choosing his company. 

** And where’s Miss Simmons ?” he asked, as 
he sipped his tea. 

**Gone over to the Dobsons’, and I suppose 
got caught in the shower.” 

After supper the two men smoked a pipe to- 
gether and talked of crops, the weather, and 
business in general. Jane was no fool, as she 
often observed. She gathered that David was 
part owner of a ship-yard, and had built some 
tidy craft himself. Another time she would not 
be so particular about the door-mat. 

In the midst of the talk and smoke Miss Sim- 
mons came floating in in a flutter of muslin and 
ribbons, breathless, bright, and coquettish. ‘‘I 
just ran over between the drops,” she said, shak- 
ing out her curls with jeweled fingers. 

Miss Simmons was a pretty girl from the city. 
She had wit, she had wealth, it was said, and 
she was quite a belle. She played, she sang, she 
chatted brightly. She smiled on Mr. David, 
and rattled off his favorite old tunes, It was 
new to him to have any one shine especially for 
him, sparkle and warble and plume themselves 
for him. Miss Simmons’s clear voice and high- 
keyed notes, her tall and graceful figure, her 
noiseless, easy movements, charmed him. ‘‘A 
splendid girl!’ he said to himself; ‘‘and how 
smooth her skin is, whereas Hannah—” Han- 
nah was pock-marked. 

Hannah! He steadied his voice and said, 
‘* How is Hannah?” as if the whole party had 
been making allusion to her. 

Sister Jane colored up. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me 
about Hannah!” she sai 

And they didn’t talk. At that moment Miss 
Simmons strack up a brilliant, bravura on the 





piano, and when it died, like a shower of sky- 
rockets, Mr. David Dunham took his leave. 

The next day he hung about the village, drop- 
ping in upon one or another old acquaintance. 
Finally he stumbled into the brimming household 
where Betsey presided. Betsey had settled in 
life, as the sexton said—settled like a building 
on ill-made ground. She had been trim, she 
had been sharp, a model woman, with a flavor of 
crab-apple about her: she had grown slipshod 
and vinegarish. A devoted mother was Mrs. 
Betsey Jones, as Jane had piously intimated, 
querulously satisfied that she, at least, was doing 
her duty, and looking out rainily on the rest of 
the world, expecting it to share her burdens, 

‘**T never go any where, never!” she said, “‘ or 
I might have known you were in town. Dear, 
dear, to think how time does go! Jim”—turning 
to her eldest, a barefoot, sunburned lad—*‘ I 
thought you was to run errands for your aunt 
Hannah this afternoon. It’s the only thing to 
keep ‘em out of my way,” she added, “‘and the 
least Hannah can do.” 

‘‘Where is Hannah?” asked Mr. David at 
last. 
‘La! don’t you know? Well, to be sure! 
Why, Hannah always was odd, you know. Jane 
offered her a good home, and I’m sure J had no 
end of work for her; but she’s dreadfully set, is 
Hannah, and she’s—” 

‘* Married ?” 

‘* Bless you, no! There’s no chance fer Han- 
nah now, since she refused Jasper Hendricks ; 
and Jane is mortally offended with her.” 

‘* Why ?” queried the listener, impatiently. 

‘* Why, she’s keeping shop down in thevillage.” 

**T guess I'll take a turn down and see her,” 
said Mr. David, abruptly, as Jim sped out of the 
door, followed by a troop of smaller fry. 

** Here you Fim and Joe, come back!” cried 
the mother. ‘* Haanah’s ’mazin’ particular and 
techy, and don’t like to see so many on ‘em 
round barefoot.” 

Nowever, the troop were off, and if Hannah 
had errands for all those nimble feet, she must 
have been a busy woman. Jim, hitching up his 
trowsers and holding on to his shred of a hat, 
shot down the quiet street, and vanished at the 
corner where the old pump stood. 

** Jim!” called Mr. David, *‘hold on a bit. 
I’m coming too.” 

“* Hurry up, then,” said Jim. ‘‘ I've got lots 
of chores to do, and Aunt Hannah—” 

** You like your aunt Hannah, do you, Jim?” 

“*You may bet your life on that,” answered 
Jim, sententiously. ‘‘She’s one of the reg'lars, 
she is, tell you /” and Jim wound up this pleas- 
ing information with a long, low whistle of in- 
definite applause. 

Keeping the boy in sight, Mr. David presently 
came in front of a quiet, cozy little shop with a 
great tree before it. In the miniature show-win- 
dow hung a bright array of ribbons, over which 
the swaying leaves cast flickering shadows; a 
pot of geranium with scarlet blossoms glittered 
against the snowy curtain within. A whole- 
some, well-swept, cheery-looking place. David 
did not want any ribbons. He couldn’t decorate 
himself with millinery; but as he looked within 
the doorway and saw a quiet, shaded sitting- 
room just back of the shop, and a quiet little fig- 
ure, in a pink dress and black silk apron, sewing 
busily, his heart gave a great leap. He wanted 
to kiss that little woman, who, all unconscious 
of being seen, threaded her needle and hummed 
a blithe song to herself. 

A beautiful inner picture, as though he were 
looking through the depths of a camera at some 
chaste image, ideal, shining, out of his reach 
altogether. She seemed to him a lady in a 
dream, apart from the dusty ways of common 
life. Yet she kept the little shop under the tree. 

I do not think Mr. David would have had 
courage to break the spell that seemed to sep- 
arate him from his old friend, had not Jim, burst- 
ing in, announced his presence. 

A quiet little woman, David had said; this 
did not seem a very quiescent personage, how- 
ever, this flushed and tremulous somebody, like 
and yet not like the old Hannah, who came to- 
ward him with eloquent eyes and hands out- 
stretched, crying, ‘‘ Dave!” like a note of old 
pathetic music. 

Ah, that was a welcome! At the moment Da- 
vid thought it cheaply bought with eight years 
of absence. 

Hannah bustled about to get supper: she set 
out her little round tea-table; she laid the snowy 
cloth ; she spread her little store of dainties ; she 
poured him out a fragrant cup of tea; she hov- 
ered about him like a fluttered bird, chirping, 
joyous. 

** A snug little place, Hannah,” said Mr. Da- 
vid at last, speaking out of his fullness of con- 
tent; ‘‘ but your sisters feel sore about it; they 
don’t like your living here alone. The fact is, 
they think you have lowered yourself, and all 
that. What put it into your head ?” 

‘* An angel, perhaps,” said Hannah, solemnly, 
wiping her glowing, tearful eyes, as she looked 
athim. ‘‘ David, after father and mother died, 
and I had fretted away my soul caring for them 
and trudging about with Betsey’s babies, I grew 
weary and sick—oh, very weary and sick !—and 
there came to me an. inexpressible desire to own 
myself, I felt a sort of miserable pity for my- 
self, just as I would have felt for any other poor 
slave with slavery in prospect for life. I longed 
to keep myself high and pure. I shuddered at 
the thonght of my degradation as a dependent 
drudge in other people’s households.” 

‘* And yeu did not want to marry?” David 
did not know what imp prompted the words 
which burned his lips as they dropped from 
them. He mended them praiseworthily by 
adding, ‘* Jasper Hendricks, for instance ?’ 

But Hannah answered calmly: ‘‘ No, David, 
that would not have h me. SoI took the 
dear little shop, and worked and waited—” 





** For what?” said David, bluntly. 

Hannah blushed, stooping low over her tea-cup. 

** For customers,” she said, as Jim came blus- 
tering in on one of his innumerable ‘‘ chores.” 

That night Mr. David Dunham could not 
sleep. Hannah's face, her pleasant voice, her 
sunny little shop, haunted him. Such a woman 
would be like sunrise in a man’s life. But Han- 
nah did not want to marry; Hannah hugged her 
independence; or she was waiting—waiting, as 
she had said, for somebody. Somehow Mr. 
David did not find his way to the little shop 
where Hannah dwelt in maidenly serenity quite 
as soon as he had anticipated. He lingered 
about the village; he took Miss Simmons out 
for a drive now and then; and one Sunday he 
responded to Mrs. Johnson's pious interest in 
liim by taking a seat in her pew. It was a hot, 
sunshiny day, and all the windows of the old 
meeting-house were open, the big trees waving 
close to the high, old-fashioned windows, the 
swallows twittering, the breeze wandering in 
from the near clover field, just as in old times 
when Dave sat, in Sunday rig, dozing in the 
gallery. 

Looking about, he saw Hannah seated in the 
choir in a pretty pink-lined bonnet; her eyes 
were intent on her note-book; she did not return 
his glance. At that moment there was a turn- 
ing about of heads, a rustle up the aisle, and 
Miss Simmons came sweeping up the centre in 
her flowing silks. 

** A magnificent woman!” Mr. David thought, 
as he opened the pew door for her. ‘A tall 
woman ts queenly, whereas Hannah always was 
a little thing.” He glanced up toward the rose- 
lined bonnet in the choir. ‘‘I’ll speak to her 
after meeting,” he said. 

But after meeting Mr. David was the centre 
of a general hand-shaking; and as they walked 
out of the meeting-house, and up the leafy street, 
Miss Simmons’s lustrous raiment swept close 
beside him, and Hannah, walking on the oppo- 
site side, did not look at the two, not even when 
they met face to face at the crossing. 

He spent the evening at the squire’s. Mrs. 
Johnson, having done her pious duty for the day, 
reclined upon a sofa. Miss Simmons was very 
entertaining; Miss Simmons was very agreea- 
ble: somehow it grew to be eleven o’clock—a 
late hour in the country—and still the visitor 
lingered. 

The two drew near the curtained window. 
Miss Simmons’s perfumed hair swept very near 
her companion’s cheek. It was nearing mid- 
night, the hour of spells. A strange light glowed 
in Miss Simmons’s eye, the red rose on her bo- 
som shone splendidly. It was an alluring vision 
for a plain fumberman ; a luxury of rest stole over 
him; he felt himself being drawn nearer and 
nearer this haven of silks and laces and perfume. 

‘*There is a strange illumination in the sky, 
isn’t there ?” said the lady, pointing outward with 
her jeweled finger. 

** You are illumined,” said Mr. David, stu- 


pidly. 

She laughed coquettishly. ‘‘ Not quite so 
ruddily, I trust. See!” 

True enough. A sinister bloom, a roseate 
fever hue, rested redly in the heavens, solemn 
and portentous. Evidently there must be a fire. 

**T’ll go down to the gate,” said Mr. David, 
rousing himself, ‘‘ and see where it is.” 

How absorbed he had been! The village bells 
at that moment rang out a wild peal; he could 
hear the tramp of feet along the road. A lum- 
bering engine from a neighboring town came 
creaking rustily up the street. The whole place 
was astir. e 
“* Where is the fire?” he asked of a man run- 
ning by. 

**Dunno. Reckon you'll find out as soon as 
Ido. Heern it was in the little milliner’s shop.” 

David was hatless; he forgot that. David 
was leaving pleasant company in very abrupt 
fashion; he forgot that. Fires are very exciting 
things. He forgot all about MissSimmons. She 
was safe, whereas— 

A dense crowd gathered about the street where 
the flames were making silent headway. The 
engine was late, and, little used, was long in get- 
ting under way. Meantime buckets of water 
were being passed from hand to hand. It was 
slow work—very slow work; the fire was evi- 
dently gaining strength, and every wooden build- 
ing in the neigh loomed redly in the 
blaze, transformed from the white peacefulness 
of yesterday, angry, incendiary, threatening dan- 
ger to the whole town. The great tree in front 
of Hannah’s door crackled with fervent heat ; 
door and passage were enveloped in smoke and 
flame. 

** Any one inside?” asked Mr. David, as he 
saw the rustic faces upturned toward the win- 
dows, intent, silent. 

‘*Had her out once,” said a man, gruffly, 
** but she turned.and went back like mad. Job 
Winters is after her now.” 

‘There's some of Jones’s youngsters asleep 
in there, I do believe,” said another; ‘‘ they're 
always hanging about the place. Shouldn't won- 
der if they had a hand in this mischief.” 

David was used to peril; he had been up in 
the pine woods when the flames girdled them 
with a fiery belt. 'What was there in this small 
village con to make a man turn sick 
and pale? e pressed his way through the 
crewd to the doorway. 

*“‘*’Ware!” cried a voice; and at that moment 
the great beam over the shop window fell with a 
crash, There was a that the wall was fall- 
ing, and Job Winters in his fireman’s cap ap- 
peared amidst the shower of falling timber, and 
was let down by a rope. . 

In the confusion Mr. David was dragged, 
stunned and dizzy, from the centre of danger, 
and flung out of the way on the other side of the 
great tree. A dead faint seemed fallen upon 
Presently'a sound aroused him—a stir, a 
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strange excitement among the crowd, a hum al- 
most rising to a huzza. 

Beside him under the great tree stood a little 
woman, her face blackened with smoke, her rai- 
ment burned to shreds; by either hand she held 
a barefoot terrified lad, scarce yet awake from 
stupefying sleep. 

‘* By the Lord, but you're a brave little wom- 
an!” cried Job Winters, singed and smiling. 
**T thought you buried under the timbers for 
sure. How ever did you do it?” 

** Oh, Job, trust a woman's wit forthat. Why, 
I climbed out through the back-yard, and was 
scrambling over the fence with the boys when 
the wall fell. Are you hurt, David?” she asked, 
taking up a tin cup and sprinkling his face with 
water. How calm and quiet she was, as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world that 
they should be together in trouble! 

What had brought Mr. David Dunham down 
there? He ..ad done nothing to help any body ; 
instead of that he was being helped himself. He 
felt lame and bruised and humiliated. ‘* Han- 
nah,” he said, ‘‘oh, Hannah, I thought you 
were dead!” 

‘*Not I,” said Hannah, blithely. ‘I’m too 
full of business to think of it. And the fire is 
getting under, thank God, and the boys are safe. 
Poor little Jimmy! your shavings and matches 
for boiling Aunt Hannah’s kettle to-morrow had 
like to have cost you dear.” 

‘* But, Hannah, you have lost every thing.” 

**Hush! don’t speak of it now. I have not 
lost faith in myself.” 

** But you have in me.” 

David looked wistfully at the scarred face of 
the little woman, her shredded garments, her 
quiet, luminous eyes. She stood in the fading 
blaze that had consumed all her possessions, 
shining like an angel. : 

‘*Only one thing I will say, Hannah: we are 
old friends, and old friends may speak their 
minds to each other, may they not?” 

**T suppose so, David; but the boys are 
drenched through, and if you are able to walk—” 

“* Just one word, Hannah. Where is the fel- 
low you were waiting for all this time in the lit- 
tle shop ?” 

A great change passed over Hannah's face. 
She stood utterly still, as one who has seen a 
vision. Then she langhed outright. 

** David,” she said, ‘“‘he is here under this 
great tree, half drowned and smudged and 
emutted. I think he has a scoren on his fore- 
head, where the falling timber grazed it.” 


** You must make my little wife excuse me to 
you for leaving so abruptly on the night of the 
fire,” said Mr. David one day, coming upon Miss 
Simmons at the village store. 

**Oh,” said she, with a smile, ‘‘a fire is so 
exciting! One never knows what may come 
of it.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AccorpiNne to the report of the committee 
upon the establishment of zoological stations in 
different parts of the world, as presented at the 
meeting of the British Association, the zoolog- 
ical station at Napies, under Dr. Donry, will be 
completed and in working order by the begin- 
ning of January, 1873. Of this undertaking we 
have already spoken in our columns, and trur¢é 
that it will meet the expectations of its disint«r- 
ested founder. It has already become an irati- 
tution of international importance, and ia re- 
ceiving gifts of books and money from various 
sources, although the great body of the -xpense 
is supplied by the private means of Dr. Dourn, 
who has already laid out nearly $40.00. The 
object, as heretofore stated, is to fursish to nat- 
uralists conveniences for investigecing the ma- 
rine animals of the Gulf of Naples, by supplying 
comfortable working rooms, htted up witb in- 
struments, books of research, and aquaria, with 
an ample supply of sea-water, together with all 
the necessary boats, dredges, and the like. It is 
announced that some steamship companies are 
prepared to grant free passage to the naturalists 
of this establishment, with their geods and col- 
lections. 

With the station is connected a magnificent 
aquarium for public exhibition, the receipts 
from which, it is hoped, will do much toward 
meeting the current expenses. Dr. Dorn pro- 
poses, as a new method of securing an income, 
to offer to different scientitic ies working 
tables in the laboratory of the station, for a cer- 
tain annual sum. This will confer upon the 
body subscribing the right te appoint a natural- 
ist, who, on presenting the proper certificate, 
will be furnished with a table and full participa- 
tion in all the advantages of the building. In ad- 
dition to then personnel, several zoolo- 
gists will be attached permanently, and will re- 
ceive a regular salary from Dr. Donry. The 
present plan contemplates provision for about 
twelve tables, to be properly fitted up for use. 





Mr. Gwyn JEFFREYs has lately presented to 
the British Association a comparative estimate 
of the mollusca of Europe and of Massachusetts, 
basing this upon the results of his visit to the 
United States during the summer of 1871. For 
Europe he enumerates about 800 marine, and 
200 land and fresh-water species, while for Mas- 
sachusetts he allows 367 distinct species, togeth- 
er with 40 considered as varieties. “Of these 
173 are considered as European—namely, 39 land 
and fresh - water (out of 110), and 134 marine 
(out of 257). This peculiarity of the distribu- 
tion of the American mollusca he explains by 
the suggestion that the land and fresh - water 
cone probably migrated from Europe to Can- 
ada through Northern Asia, and that most of the 
marine species must have from the arctic 
seas, by Davis’ Strait current, southward to Cape 
Cod; and the remainder from the Mediterranean 
and western coasts of the Atlantic, by the Gulf 
Stream, in a northerly direction. 





The interest excited by the successful opening 
to exhibition of the great aquarium at Brighton, 
England, has led to the adoption of measures 
for a corresponding establishment, although 
possibly on a smaller scale, at Manchester. The 


permanent building will be completed and 
opened some time during next year, and arrange- 
ments have already been made for securing and 
preserving, at once, such marine animals and 
plants as can only be obtained during the sum- 
mer season. 





Captain MiTcHeELL, superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Museum, at Madras, died in July last. This 
gentleman is well known for his labors in regard 
to the natural history of India, and the zeal with 
which he entered into correspondence with di- 
rectors of foreign museums with a view of es- 
tablishing an exchange of specimens. 





It is understood that Dr. ScHWEINFURTH, the 
eminent German geographer, is about to return 
to Central Africa, with a view of continuing his 
explorations, especially in the line of botany. 
His brother, a merchant at Riga, has contrib- 
uted a large sum of money, the interest of which 
is to be used by Dr. SCHWEINFURTH in his pres- 
ent yoy my oe — 1 afterward to be 

‘0 


given to the yee pic School at Riga to 
found a prize to defray the traveling expenses 
of such explorers in the future as have been 


students of that establishment. 





Nature commends very earnestly the plans of 
education in science adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and thinks its 
success is eminently deserved. 





Among other interesting incidents connected 
with the explorations of Dr. Hayp=n’s party 
during the past summer was the ascent by Mr. 
STEVENSON of the highest of the Three Tetons, 
a group of mountain peaks in the vicinity of the 
north rk of the Snake River, and constituting 
a well-known landmark for a great distance 
around. The summit was reached with great 
labor and at imminent peril of life, and the 
height determined by Mr. STEVENSON, by means 
of the aneroid barometer, at 13,000 feet, ——- 
the topographer of the expedition ”y triangula 
tion estimated it at 13,400, which is probably 
more nearly exact. The only previous a 
to ascend the peak by white men was made 
about thirty years ago, but unsuccessfully; 
though on reaching the summit Mr. STEVENSON 
found a pile of stones on the top, supposed to 
be the work of some Indian. 

The three peaks consist of bare rocks, the 
summit of the range rising about 3000 feet above 
the snow-clad portion. 

The ra found a mountain lake, at an alti- 
tude of 10,200 feet, covered with ice fifteen feet 
thick, while the snow in the mountain passes 
reached a depth of several hundred feet. No 
mention, however, is made of the existence of 
actual glaciers. According to Professor Brap- 
LEY, the peaks are composed of granite rock, 
with seams of trap crossing the sections. The 
foot-hills are composed of detritus from the 
peaks, and of tertiary rocks. Outcroppings of 
the Quebec group were noticed during the as- 
cent. A large number of Alpine plants were 
collected at different elevations. The ascent 
was made on the 28th of July. 





Much interest has been excited of late in the 
minds of the public by the alleged discovery 
of vast numbers of diamonds and precious 
stones in Arizona, and numerous parties have 
started for the locality with the intention of 
availing themselves of the riches thus offered. 
Professor J. LawrENcE Smits, one of our high- 
est anthorities on such subjects, informs us that 
the diamond, in all probability, if found at all, 
will be of but little commercial importance, 
but that he is quite prepared to hear of rubies, 
sapphires, and amethysts of more or less value. 
He, however, considers the corundum deposits 
of North Carolina to be as likely to furnish 
these gems, and possibly of superior quality. 


According to the San Francisco Bulletin, Pro- 
fessor Davipson, who, it is said, has been mak- 
ing examinations in California for the purpose 
of determining a suitable site for the location of 
the great refracting telescope, of twenty-six-inch 
aperture, now being constructed for the United 
States government by ALVAN CLARKE & Co., 
has fixed upon a point, situated about half a 





mile from Summit station, which is 7042 feet 
above the sea-level, and the highest point on the 
Central Pacific Railroad. Castle Peak, seven 


miles from the summit, was also examined, but 
its atmosphere was found to be quite hazy, and 
the ascent to it too difficult to render it a desir- 
able place for permanent occupation. 





Sir Witu1am Tomson, in a communication 
read before the British Association, recommends 
the use of steel wire in deep-sea soundings. 
The great difficulty in such operations consists 
in the resistance of the water to the line, which 
is usually overcome in very d soundings by 
payne A extremely heavy weights. Beyond 
a depth of 300 fathoms the ordinary lead ceases 
to be available, and until very recently the diffi- 
culty of bringing up a long line and heavy 
weight from a considerable depth was so great 
that it had become the practice to leave the 
— behind, simply bringing up a sample of 
the bottom. Furthermere, when there is great 
resistance to the line the currents sometimes 
carry it away to a considerable distance, so that 
it is difficult to know when the bottom is actu- 
a. In view of these facts he has late- 
ly been experimenting in mid-ocean, at a depth 
of 2700 fathoms, with a line consisting of a steel 
wire of No. 22 gauge. This was 0.03 of an inch 
in diameter, w ed twelve pounds per statute 
mile, and broke with a weight of pounds. 
To the end of the wire was attached a piece of 
hemp cord, which carried the weight, so that 
the wire did not touch the bottom at all. The 
wire was wrapped around a wheel. The danger 
of breakage was considered very slight, espe- 
cially if by coating the wire with some non-oxi- 
dizable material its rusting be prevented. 


A new food preparation, under the name of 
fluid meat, has lately been patented by Mr. Dar- 
BY, who anticipates ite extensive introduction 
as an article of consumption. For the pu 
lean meat, finely sliced, is digested with pepsin 
in water previously acidulated with hydrochlo- 
ric acid, at a temperature of about 96°, until the 
whole of the fibrin has disappeared. e liquid 
is then filtered, so as to separate the particles of 
fat, cartilage, and other insoluble matters, and 
after being neutralized by means of carbonate 








of soda, is evaporated to the consistency of a 
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soft extract. The preparation thus made is 
slightly bitter, as is generally the case with meat 
digested with pepsin; but this taste is entirely 
removed by the addition, in a certuin part of the 
process, of a simple preparation of fresh pan- 
creas. One pound of soluble extract may be 
obtained from twenty pounds of lean meat, thus 
concentrating to this extent the nutritious ele- 
meuts of the flesh. 





In enumerating the localities stocked with 
shad during the present season by the United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries and 
the New York and Vermont commissioners, the 
introduction of 20,000 young shad into Ononda- 
ga Lake by Mr. SeTH GREEN must not be forgot- 
ten. Time will determine whether these fish will 
remain in this lake, or run down through the 
Oswego River into Lake Ontario, or even to the 
ocean. It is very probable, however, that, should 
they leave the Onondaga Lake, they will remain 
in Lake Ontario, and pass the entire period of 
their immaturity in the latter body of water. 





Professor Marsh, having completed the de- 
termination of the new species of fossil mam- 
mals and birds obtained during the Yale College 
expeditions of the summers of 1870 and 1871, 
has begun upon the reptiles, and has described 
five new species of a new genus, which he calls 
Thinosaurus. These were large carnivorous liz- 
ards, resembling the Varanide, or monitors, 
but differing in certain features pointed out by 
the professor. They are all from the tertiary 
beds of Wyoming. Other species belong to 
two new genera, Ureosaurus and Tinosaurus, to- 
gether with a new species of a genus (G/ytosau- 
rus) previously indicated. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Aw eminent English magistrate, wise, learned, and 
most highly esteemed, recently died by his own hand, at 
the age of fifty-eight. This tragic end was manifestly 
brought about by the nervous exhaustion and mental 
depression consequent upon overworkin * both brain 
and body. A dozen years ago the health >f this judge 
began to suffer from his constant labors, »ut he gave 
himee'f no rest; work had become a habit with him, 
and he continued to overload himself. Three years 
ago depression of spirits and other signe of mental fa- 
tigue and disease showed themselves. Still hz gave no 
reasonable attention to the laws of health, and even 
refused to take the ordinary recreation which was 
within his reach. His labore during the past summer 
had been specially exhausting, and he often found 
hiroself unable to sleep. It is stated that for two weeks 
the overtired worker obtained no sleep. Even then he 
persisted in keeping busy. A few days before his death 
he became exceedingly depressed and silent, his mem- 
ory failed, and various peuliarities were noticed. He 
had always evinced the greatest horror of the crime of 
self-destruction ; yet reason became so perverted that 
he sought relief from his sufferings by suicide. 

Such a death is an impressive warning to all brain- 
workers of the danger of constant and excessive exer- 
cise of that delicate and sensitive organ. When desire 
of gain, the temptations of ambition, the love of labor 
or study for its own sake, or any motive, however 
laudable in itself, leads to the neglect of the laws of 
health, it is time to check the impelling impulse. And 
the brain-worker who can not sleep may well take in- 
stantalarm. The mind must have rest, or it will avenge 
itself fearfully. 





We are always pleased when come the balmy Indian- 
summer days. Sometimes we seem to have several 
Indian summers in one season ; for whether the genu- 
ine one is to be expected in October er November is 
one of nature’s conundrums. So whenever the au- 
tumn days are marked by a peculiar mellow haziness 
and genial warmth we call it the Indian summer, en- 
joy it immensely, and call for an encore, 





The prairie fires are again raging. The season has 
been unusually dry, and in the vicinity of Omaha an 
area of thirty miles has been burned over, destroying 
houses, barns, and enormous quantities of hay and 
grain. 





Those visiting the American Institute Fair—and it 
is well worth a careful visit—will find in the “‘ De- 
partment of Machinery” many interesting and curious 
objects. All the motive power in the department is 
derived from the great driving engine of 100 horse- 
power. The working of the various curious machines 
is a source of boundless delight to children, whose 
young minds are forever seeking to learn “how 
things are done.” And parents and teachers will not 
find it dull to accompany them. 





Western Michigan ie a fertile country, and lacks not 
for fruit. Statistics show the number of fruit trees 
now growing there to be as follows: peach-trees, 
900,000 ; pear-trees, 140,000; plum-trees, 30,000; cher- 
ry-trees, 27,000; apple-trees, 170,000; quince- trees, 
10,000. There are aleo 180,000 grape-vines; about 
630 acres of strawberries are under cultivation, 600 
acres of blackberries, and 900 acres of raspberries. 





The Pall Mall Gazette tells the following story: 

“The visiting justices of a certain inland English 
county were inspecting a lunatic asylum. A female 

tient handed to one of them a paper to read in vin- 

ication of her sanity. After perusing a part of the 
document on the spot the justices put it aside for the 
time being, coming to the conclusion that the very 

hraseol of the writer was conclusive proof of her 
unacy. “Epon a subsequent and more careful analy- 
sis of the petition it was discovered that the sentences 
which had so struck the justices as conclusive of lu- 
nacy were taken verbatim from a leading article in the 
London Daily Telegraph.” 

Whether the above should be considered as true, or 
merely a little editorial pleasantry, is a question left 
to readers to solve for themselves. 





In the cells of that gloomy building known as the 
Tombs there are confined twenty-two men charged 
with the crime of murder. All of these have been 
committed to prison since January, 1872, with the 
exception of William Foster, the history of whore 
crime is well hnown. It is said that there is not one 
of these prisoners who does not expect an acquittal. 





The horse epidemic, which has caused such conster- 
nation from its sudden appearance and alarming 
spread im this and other cities, is considered by many 
veterinary surgeons as a species of influenza, and not 
a new disease, strictly speaking. The effects of the 
disease, whether it be new or old, have been startling, 
thousands of horses Laving been almost simultaneous- 





ly seized with it, and many dying from its severity 
or from lack of proper treatment. The disease was 
brought from Canada, where it has raged with pe- 
culiar virulence, and first made ita appearance on 
this side of the river at Niagara Falls on October 11. 
In Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Boston it was 
reported before it reached New York. Whether it 
is actually contagious, or due to some atmospheric 
causes, is still uncertain. 

When the Eecurial was strack by lightning, the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent to Madrid: 

* Esovriat, October 1, 11.30 p.m.—The great monas- 
tery is burning, having been struck by lightning. We 
have only one fire-engine here, and it is in bad order. 
The fire increases.” 

It seems singular that a great palace which had been 
struck by lightning three times before, and also euf- 
fered from several other fires, should be provided with 
only oue fire-engine in “‘ bad order.” However, about 
seven hundred men, women, and children lent 2 will- 
ing hand to help, and in a few hours all the rare old 
books and manuscripts and other valuables were re- 
moved from the library. The magnificent frescoes in 
the library are uninjured. 





The eldest son of Baron James Rothschild is com- 
piling a history of the Rothschild family from 1806 to 
1871. It will contain several unpublished letters of 
Napoleon L., and from eminent French statesmen. 





A strange muorder—we may certainly call it so if men 

and monkeys are identical—was committed lately at 
Montrouge, a suburb of Paris. An agent of manvfac- 
turing chemiste—Dumas by name—had in hie posses- 
sion a black ape, which had been brought to him from 
Africa. It was M. Dumas’s custom every evening be- 
fore going to bed to take a glase of eau sucrée, into 
which he put a little orange-water.- The monkey, 
which was in the bedroom, and saw him do this, is be- 
lieved to have formed the purpese of repeating the 
act. M. Dumas had just received from his employers 
a specimen of nitric acid which he was to sell to a re- 
tail dealer in Paris. After having opened and exam- 
ined the bottle he prepared his glass of sugar-and-wa- 
ter and went to bed and fell asleep. The monkey then 
pe ured the contents of the bottle into the glass and re- 
tved. Feeling thirsty during the night, M. Dumas 
ose and ewallowed the poison. He died shortly aft- 
erward, having suffered the most excruciating agony. 
When the neighbors came in, the monkey was seen 
with the empty bottle in its hands. 





A novelty ie in preparation for the Vienna Interna- 
tional Exhibition, in the shape of a volume entitled 
The Album of American Invention. It is designed to 
be an elegant medium of exhibiting the peculiarities 
and advantages of the American works and machinery 
which may be upon exhibition. The book is to be of 
mammoth size, to display elegant American press- 
work and binding, to be divided into appropriate de- 
partments, to be extensively illustrated with working 
drawings of all prominent inventions, and to be print- 
ed in three languages—English, French, and German. 





The Scotch miners at Wishaw have voluntarily re- 
fused an offered advance to their wages of a shilling a 
day, because the coal-masters have raised the price of 
coal recently seven shillings a ton. They unanimous- 
ly agreed to a resolution to the effect “‘ That the mas- 
ters be asked to take the last advance off the price of 
coal, and take back the shilling.” 





Election anecdotes are on the increase—and nat- 
urally so. The following is referred to Secretary 
Boutwell. When he was in Maine a while ago he met 
a fiery Liberal who wanted to wager his political ex- 
istence on Pennsylvania and Ohio. After the elec- 
tions in those States he again met the gentleman in 
Washington. ‘“ Well,” said he, “we have beaten you 
this time.” 

“Yes,” was the response, “I know you have, I'm 
with you now. Yon couldn't expect a corrupt party 
like Greeley's to succeed.” 

The “ chasm grip” ensued. 





It now appears that the recent stories representing 
the Empress Carlotta as being at the point of death 
were far from true. While her mental malady is worse 
than ever, and all hope of cure has been given up, her 
bodily health gives promise of a long life. She stil 
remains at the Chateau of Tervueren, where she lives 
almost alone in two rooms. Her maduess has settled 
into a kind of capricious childishness. Her physician 
is the only person who can exercise any influence over 
her; she receives attentions from all other members 
of her household with repugnance, and often rejects 
them entirely. She performs many little duties for 
herself, arranging the dishes on her tabie, clearing 
them away after eating, and attending to the fire in 
her rooms. She always dines alone, and standing. 
Most of her time ie occupied sending telegraphic dis- 
patches to Napoleon IIL, whom she still believes to 
be on the throne, and conversing with the spirits 
which she thinks haunt the chatean. She refuses to 
see any of her own family. Poor Carlotta! 





Certain European chemists have shown why we 
should be careful about keeping fruit in our sitting- 
rooms or in a sick-room for any length of time 
They have proved that, from the moment of plucking, 
apples, cherries, currants, and other fruits are enbject 
to incessant transformation. At first they absorb ory- 
gen, thus robbing the surrounding air of its vital ele- 
ment. Then they evolve carbonic acid, and this in far 
greater volume than the purer gas is absorbed, so that 
we have poison given us in the place of pure air with 
compoand interest. Temperature affects the rate of 
changes, warmth accelerating it. 


The Emperor of Austria is said to be the moat act- 
ive sovereign in Europe: certainly he imposes upon 
himeelf a hard life, according to certain details of his 
private life given in a recent European journal. In 
winter as in summer he rises at five in the morning; 
walks until seven, almost always alone; then take 
his coffee, and transacts business for two honrs with 
the Councilor of State and his private secretaries. 
He then drives from Schénbrunn or Laxenburg to 
Vienna to accord audience to the ministers or deputa- 
tions who wish to obtain an interview. Afterward he 
goes out to pay visits in the city. At eleven be takes 
avery frugal breakfast, and dines between four and 
five. His majesty eats little, and drinks still less. He 
prefers the national dishes to al! others, and bis dip- 
ner rarely lasts more than half an hour. In the even- 
ing, after having been to the theatre or to a soirée, he 
worke for some time with his ministers, never going 
to bed later than ten. Notwithstanding the fatigues 
of mind and body to which he is exposed, his health 
is perfect. 
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GROWTH OF FINGER-NAILS. 

A curious investigation has lately been 
made by Professor Dufour, of Lausanne, in 
regard to the raie of growth of the finger-nails, 
in which it is stated that the professor has ex- 
tended his examinations over a period of more 
than twelve years. ‘The actual results obtained, 
however, do not seem quite commensurate in 
importance with the time that must have been 
occupied, the principal conclusion being that the 
rapidity of growth in the nail of the little finger 
is less than that of the larger fingers and the 
thumb—the difference being about one- ninth. 
As a general rule, the nail grows one millimeter, 
or the twenty-fifth of an inch, in ten days, and 
the rapidity of the growth of the thumb-nail is 
probably a little greater than that of the finger- 
nails, 





A Turxe nor To BE Missep.—No lady in the city or 
country should fail to see and examine the New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. This machine stands in 
the very front rank of first-class sewing-machines. It 
does every kind of work beautifully on every kind of 
material. In proof of this we urge every lady to visit 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine rooms, and examine the 
beautiful specimens of work there displayed. Look at 
them closely, they will bearit. You will see that what- 
ever the material, the Wilson makes a firm, even, elastic 
geam, which no machine has ever surpassed. Best of 


all, this superb machine costs but fifty dollars, and at 
once establishes the fact that a first-class se ma- 
chine can be made and sold at a price that the le 


one and ali can easily afford to pay. Salesrpom at T07 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the U.S, 
The company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapies. — Mrs. PascHor, 
New Middleton, Tenn., has a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in use since 1858; it has 
run constantly without repairs; has 10 of the 
original 12 needles. Other kinds of machines 
wear out in a few years; she has never seen a 
Wheeler & Wilson worn out. In 1867 she 
earned $317 75, besides doing the sewing for 
her family and six negro work hands, and con- 
siderable for her neighbors. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





Wuart I know about curing a Cough: Case’s 
Compound Syrup of Tar will do it.—[Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OHN S. BENDER, ATTORNEY AT LAW 
and NOTARY PUBLIC, Plymouth, Indiana. Es- 

pecial attention given to the Collection of Claims, Set- 

tlement of Estates, and Foreclosure of Mortgages. 





SHEPARD, LE BOUTILLIER, & CO, 


IMPORTERS, 


10 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
OFFER A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


MUSICAL BOXES, &e. 


ALSO, THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS. 
NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of ALEX. MW. HAYS & CO. 


el 
ELEGANT $5 OIL CHROMOS—Whittier’s Barefoot a companion, 


The Barefoot Girl (new ven away to every eubscriber to Ours I:tustmatep, “A 
Marve or Beauty,” and “ Taz Pioneer Iniverratep Jovgnat or New EnGiann.” 
year, in advance. Thousands will be oe by not subscribing immedi- 


tidy. 


jt your 


t U8 AT ONOE. 





Agents, if you 


WEBB BROS. & CO., Publishers, Providence, R. L 





REMARKABLE SUCCESS of DITSON & C0.’S 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


This fine book of 250 large pages, well filled wich the 
choicest Strauss dance-music, has had an unprecedent- 
ed sale, which we are perfectly willing: shall continue! 
It contains among its gems, 

ARTIST'S LIFE, MORGENELATTER, 

BLUE DANUBE, BONBONS, 

MANHATTAN, WINE, WOMEN, SONG, 

MARRIAGE BELLS, AQUARELLEN, 

1001 NIGHTS, 
and many other equally popular Wal.zes ; 
PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH, 
and other favorite Polkas, with nun_bers of 
GALOPS, MAZURKAS, QUADRILLES DANCES, &c. 
Our printers can hardly keep pace with the demand, 


so order early. And if you do not play, keep it for an 
acceptable present to a musical friend. 


Price, in Cloth, $3 00; in Boards, $2 50, 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Please state that you saw this in Harper’s Weekly. 








"4 LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
A’ MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 


OIL PAINTINGS, "3.0 


W. LEVIN 
10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS for reliable 

men, with the assurance of making from $2000 

to $5000 per annum, can be secured in connection with 

an Agency for the exclusive sale of works by Henry 

Warp Brzouer, Wa. Cotten Bryant, Hargiet Bexou- 
xz Stowr, &c. Write = see. Particulars free. 





* 5 co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 


Lane, New York. 
NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


CRADLE anp CARRIAGE 
combined. 










Send stamp for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, 
— opp. St. Nicholas Hotel. 


HBikK WEEKS is the extent of wear for 
Children’s Shoes, unless they have a 


SILVER TIP 


on to PROTECT THE TOE. 
OR SERVICE AND COMFORT, wear 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
The best t and easiest. All genuine have Patent Stamp. 


Ww L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
e and Flute. Agent for Titton’s 
Patent Guitars; the best 
in use. Dealerin Musical 
Inetroments, Music, and Strings. Catal- 
ogues free. 120 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


JEAN INGELOW, 


OFF THZ SKELLIGS, the first novel from the pen 
of Jean Ineriow, the popular author of “‘ The Songs 
of Seven,” will be ready very shortly. One thick vol- 
ume of 670 pages. Price $175. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


- ORIENT SAPETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
»reak, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c, 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


12 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For description, 
&c., address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y. 
































AMERICAN ” 


Meat and Vegetable CHOPPER. 


THE BEST 
Meat Cutter 


oR 





&. 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


“Should be in Every Household.” 
—FIVE SIZES.— 


Sold by dealers in Hardware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, and House-Furnishing Goods every where. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 
General Agents, 
20 Cortlandt St., New York. 
&@~ Send for Descriptive Circular. 









ae 






uires no pump- 
ing, shootsdartsaceu- 
rately, don’t get out of 
order. A novelty for 
the field and parlor, 


STO | 


and a profitable acquisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 
nic parties. Give it atrial. Every one warranted and 


sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete for $5. Address orders to Sole Agents, 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., New York. 


Visitors to Chicago 


should not fail te call at 


Gunther’s Confectionery 
for a box of his famous candies, 
for ‘‘ those loved ones at home.” 


\ seir.onoina I Meme compncesen ain 








AIR PISTOLS 
GERD |.25 EEE 


- CHENEY BRO’sS 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 











Wiss; TOUPEES, &c. Dovetepay, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. “ Enough said.” 


IVERVIEW Military anotuee, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going schoo. for boys. 








STREET & SMITH’S 


New York Weekly, 


THE BEST 
Story and Sketch Paper published. 


CIRCULATION over 319,000, 


The LARGEST CIRCULATION in America. 


Specimen Copies Sent “ee (Postpaid). 
STREET & SM:TH, 
Proprietors Wew York Weekly, 
55 FULTON ST., NEW YORE. 


FRANCIS S. STREET, } 
FRANCIS S. SMITH. 


{[=" Specimen Copies can 
be seen at every Post -Ofiice, 
Drug-Store, and News Agancy 
throughout the Union. 








| \a 

C1} FROLIC. or: 

THE BUCKMAN M’F’G CO., 634 Broadway, N. Y., 
will furnish by Express a 


PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM-BOAT, 
16 inches long, 63g wide. No. 1, plain, $5 00; No.1, 
0. 


orn., $7 50. . 2, plain, $7 50; No. 2, orn., $10 00. 
Po id, a Steam Whistle for all ‘oy Engines, 15c 
The Young America ne, $1 50; No. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
Houses of moderate cost. 














best books on Architecture, Agri- 
Picts culture, Field Sports, & tho Mees. 
‘ MOTHERS, 
NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most catnees geeionn. U 
ld by Druggists Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. 
HE BAXTER 
ENGINE 1 manvraoc- 
TURED By Co.T’s Patent 
Finz Arms MaNnvrAorvRine 
Co. Is maze interehange- 
able in all its parts, and con- 
sequently is perfect in con- 
struction. 
It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra insurance to pay. 
It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
less fuel than any known 
motor. Over 50 are now in 
us2in this city, and hundreds 
of them in use all over the 
U.S., and the universal jude- 
= ment confirms al) we claim ; 
and, therefore, we fully oer 





address WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
WANTED * etn TELeGRAPHING. 


to fill positions at salary. Address, with stamp, 
2. F, ABERNETHY, Supt. Tel., Akron, 0. 











THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN KANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS, 
A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand Gift Concert, authorized by 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to December 7, and which positively and 
sooqw anne? occurs in Louisville, Ky., SATUR- 
DAY, December 7, 1872, without further dela 


on any account whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribution by lot among the ticket-holders: 

One Grand Gift, Cash, - - $100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash,- - - 50,000 
1 Cash Gift, - - $25,000; 4 Cash Gifts, $2000 each 
1 Cash Giit, + - 20,000/ 15 Cash Gifts, 1000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - ,000 | 20 Cash Gifts, 900 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 10,000) 21 Cash Gifts, 800 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifts, 700each 
1Cash Gift, - - 8000] 85 Cash Gifts, 600 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000 | 45 Cash Gifts, 500 exch 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000/| 50 Cash Gifts, 400each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000; 60 Cash Gifts, 3800 each 
1Cash Gift, - - 4000) 100 Cash Gifts, 200each 
1 Cash Gift, - 8000 612 Cash Gifts, 100 each 


Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 
The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 
posit, and set apart for that purpose, in the Farmers 
and Drovers’ Bank, as will be seen by the following 
certificate of the Cashier: 
Farmers anp Drovers’ Bank, 
Louisvitte, Ky., Sept. 26, 1872. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gift Concert fund, $500,000 of which is held by this 
bank as Treasurer of the Public Library of Kentucky 
to pay off all gifts to be awarded at the drawing. 

R. 8. VEECH, Cashier. 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2 50; 11 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255; 56 for $500; 113 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for $5000. No discount 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Agents are peremptorily required 
to close sales and make returns November 25, in or- 
der to give ample time for the final arrangements. 
Orders for tickets or applications for circulars shouid 
be addressed to 

Gov. THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentucky, 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 








THE NONPAREIL DESIGN. Pat. Oct. 31, 1871. 
An immense stock of new and second-hand BIL- 
LIARD TABLES. of all desigus and at al! prices. First- 
class new 5x10 Tables, complete, $300 and upward. 
Second-hand Tables made over new, complete, $200, 
$225, ,&c. Portable Billiard Tables, for private use, 
$100. The greatest variety ever offered. Send for Cata- 
loguee KAVANAGH & DECKER, 
Cor. Canal and Centre Sts., New York. 


THE SAFETY LAMP-HOLDER & SHADE. 


Pat. Jan , 72. 
Saves Eyes, saves lives 
Every Sewing Machine 
( rater wants one — 
For Reading Writing, 
Nursery use and sick 
room itis unequaied-. - 
Offer rofitable and 
employment 
for ene getic men and 
= women through the fu !i 
and Winter months. 
Sample with Metallic 
Lamp complete sent to 
any addrese ou receipt 
of $2.50. Order Sampie 





MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &o. 





Large and Choice ay “a and Domestic 
VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO, 
170 & 172 Centre Sh, N. ¥. 
eal Send for Cata!ogue and Price-List. 
U FOR A 
I PLASTERING, 
L ROOFING, p 
D CARPET LINING. 
Samples and circulars sent free, by bE 
Chicago ; or, 
N B. E. HALE & “7 R 


Imported anc manufactured b 
Mill and Yard, 183 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
SHEATHING, 
DEAFENING, 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., 


G Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States. 


Don’t Buy 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
— Send for a circular, and also a copy of Tur 

oune AMERIOA, a newspaper printed ‘on the press, 
Sent free by JOSEPH WATSON , 85 Water St., Boston, 
and 53 Murray St., N. Y. 


CATLIN 'S 
INKSTAND, MUCILAGE STAND AND SPONGE CUP 


insures perfect preservation 
.  ofInkeand Mucilage, constant eatura- 
tion ofthe Sponge, freedom from dust 
and otherimpurities. Holds one to four 
kinds of Ink. Ask your Stationer for it 
or send for et including also our 
Automatic Barrel Filler, Perpetua! Si- 
phon, Wilder's Galvanic Battery &c. 


CLEVELAND M'F'C CO. 




















NovemBer 9, 1872.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














CLOTHING 


WAREHOUSES, 
NEW YORK. 


FREEMAN 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET. 


& BURR, wancuovses 
NEW YORK. 


THE STOCK for FALL and WINTEB is of unparalleled extent and variety, embracing all the 
most popular Styles and Fabrics of the Seasons in SUITS, OV ERCOATS, and Clothing of every de- 


scription for all classes and all ages. 
Busrxess Surts, $15 to $30. 


Dress Surrs, $20 to $40. 


Ovenrcoats, ee 
Busryess Suits, $40 to $50. eeeehe Dress Svtr1s, $50 to $70. 
Boys’ Overcoarts, $5 to $10. Ovexcoats, Boys’ Surrs, $5 to 10. 
Boys’ Overcoarts, $15 to $25. . aathadea Boys’ Surrs, $15 to $25. 


gw Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 


Measvnre enables 


COUNTRY 
ORDERS. | 


arts of the Country to order direct from them, with 
ERFECT FIT attainable. 


ts ty BY MAIL “~~ tly filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S System ror Sevr- 
rties in 

the certainty of receiving the most 
ULES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion 
Sheet SENT FKEE on application. 








Great Demand for Five-Acre Lots in 


SAN DIEGO 


THE COMING METROPOLIS OF THE WEST. 
PACIFIC TERMINUS of the 
GREAT TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY! 
NOW RAPIDLY BUILDING. 
Five-Acre Villa Lots, $350 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED. 

Only TWENTY LOTS UNSOLD. 

As heretofore announced, on account of the contin- 
ued RAPID RISE IN PROPERTY IN SAN DIEGO, 
the price of these 

Five-Acre Villa Lots is advanced to $350, 

Title perfect; Full Abstract; Warrantee Deeds. 
Send for New Circular and Maps. 

W. H. FRANCIS, San Diego Land Agency, 
__ Principal Office, 187 187 Broadway, N. Y. N. ¥. 


~ NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 


Paice Ong Dota; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 








Friern, Le Nozze vi Figaro, 
Fra Diavoro, RiGo.etto, 

Don Giovanni, SoMNAMBULA, 
Noga, Dee Fesisouvtz, 


TANNMAUSER, 
ABANIELLO, $1 50, 

I Pvuritani, 

LowEnorin. 


Lvcta pt LamMERMooR, 
Lvorezia Borgia, 
I: Trovatorg, 
Operon, 

It Bagurerz, 





“ We, the undersigned, have used Messrs. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


All “genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baxron Lie- 
bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS .GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig's control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
psescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° . 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway «& 15 Dey St., N N.Y. 


THE GREATEST MIRACLE OF THE AGE. 
PATENT ELECTRICAL SHIELDS 
Have cured thousands of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. Lys al applied and worn 
~ o pars, ct 4 Rn 00 per pair, or $8 00 for 
BO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., New York. 
Morr Haven, N. Y., July 11th, 1872. 

I hereby that I was so afflicted with the Rheu- 
™matism as to be incapacitated to attend to m 
for six consecutive weeks; that I used Dr. 
Electrical Shields, was cured, and have not been troub- 
led since, Cuaries H . Lonesraret, 

Supt Morrisania Steamboat Co. 











CAUTION! 











BLACK ALPACAS, 


BLACK CASHMERES, full lines of popular 
GOODS FO MOURNING at a great reduction. 
JACKSON'S, 729 Broadway, N.Y. 








* U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
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20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why bu ‘. h-priced Music when you can select 
from our ogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music, — on splendid paper, arranged for 
the Piano, will be mailed on receipt o $i. Catalogues 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
1823. 


JUBILEE! — 1873. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Best Religions and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 4 CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 
Send for descriptive & illustrated 

toBENJ. O. Woon: ODS, rate 
$4031 Federal & 132 Kneeland Sts, Borers 
Y._Epwanrps, Broadway, N. 

aes Howx._e } DWI1G, 917 Market st 
Philade) ee Jno. F. E>Wanns, 603 North 
Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 
South Jefferson Agents. 


A.C. 


OW °TIS DONE, dl the Secret Out.— 
Mustache and Whisk in 42 days. oun 
GREAT SECRET and 100 poly Gamblers’ Tricks, 














Cardiology, Ventriloguism, all in the ORIGINAL 
** Book of Wonders.” A valuable book; 17,000 
sold; 18th edition. Mailed free for % cts. Address 
D.C: CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois. 


SAVE YOUR eves! 





‘ 


f 


5 & 167 BR N.Y. 





OADWAY, 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS 


STATUARY. 


Inclose oanp fue for Deans Cata- 
logue and Price- 
JOHN ‘meomne 
212 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
AuS KNITTING-MACHINE.~— Makes 
article of knit needed in a family. 


force ulars and samples, address my KNITTING- 
MACHINE CO., Chicopee Falls., M 


The Waverly 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Business Men, Professional 
and Amateur Printers. 


Price, $15, $30, & $50. 
Send for Dlustrated Cata- 
logue to 


[ ) F.C. PENFIELD, Inventor, 


West Meriden, Conn. 


ROPER HOT-AIR _ 


ENGINE | COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York. 























One bottle warranted a per- 
Sect cure for all kindsof Pics. 
Also two to five bottles in the 
worst forms of Lerrosy, 
| eng Sa.t-Raevm, Ca- 
i} TARRH, RurvMatism, and all 
dievanees of the Skin and 
Blood. Entirely vegetable. 
In case of failure, send and 
take back your money. No 
— failure for fourteen years. 

Sold eyery w here. $1 a bottle. Send for Circulars. 

D. FOWLE. Boston. 












Collins Metal _Watches and Jewelry. 





$2 to $12, according to weigit and finish, bvery watch is full teed by & special certificate. 
watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh one free, AF icinas Pet 
— Goods sent by express, to be paid for on delivery; or, if Post-O 


#5, $20, and $25—all 


: —2) This cut represents the appearance of one of our $25 


Watches and $12 Chains, only reduced in size-- the 
watches being the full seizes for Gents, Ladies, and 
Boys; also, this style Vest Chain, full size and beauti- 
ful, $12. These watches, for accuracy of time and in 
appearance, are fully equa] to Gold watches that cost 


$250. Some of our watches that have been used on 
Railroa 


ds have not varied one minute in six montha. 

We manufacture three ualities and three Seweled: in 
atent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, 
When six 
ef the same elegant Collins 
ers be sent, they will be sent 


kinds of Jeuute 
fice O: 


aly beh and free by mail. Send a stamp for our Illustrated Circular. The Genuine Collins Watches can 


7) be — of us; we have no Agents. 


‘imes. One of the $20 watches is worn in our office 


he goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction. 


, and we have no hesitation in recommending taem. 


eo Democrat. Address COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadw ida N. W. City. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IGHT 


ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A WORK DESCRIPTIVE of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
in all its VARIOUS a 

Its splendors and wretched ts high and low life; 

its marble palaces and dark =}. its attractions 

angers; its rings and frauds; its leading men and 

politicians ; its adventurers ; its mysteries and crimes. 


Illustrated with nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 


Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| FROM THE FLAG 
| TO THE CROss. 


The Latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 
pages. Elegantly bound, fully illustrated. Val- 
uable and interesting. Containing matter found 
nowhere else in print; including sketches of 
Beecher, Bishop Simpson, and others. With 
Hogent ‘full-page Steel Portraits. Price $2 50. 

GENTS’ weekly profits immense. Address 
| New World Publishing Cou, Phila. 


E™ OY MENT_ $10 to $20 A DAY !— 
sh to employ GENTLEMEN abd LapIFs to nie 
orders for the Ce_esrater Iuproven Buoxere Sivt- 
TLE Sewine-Macuine. Price $20. Stitch alike on 
both sides. It will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, 
gather, and ruffle, and sew from Tur Frxest NaNsooxk 
TO Beaver OVEROOATINGS AND Leaturr. Exzt~a in- 
ducements to persons acquainted with the business. For 

particulars, address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at wvork, or looking for some new book, wil! miss 

—~ if they do not at once write for circulars of the best- 
Hing béok published. Extraordinary Ty" 

offe Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth 8 N. Y. 





a 





AGENTS WANTED. 








MASONIC. Wanted, on salary or commission, 
F. A. M., a3 agents for the New Work—splendidly 
illustrated, and o' absorbing interest. Send for de- 
scriptive catalogue and terms. REDDING & co., 
Publishers of Sesenls Works, & 544 E Broadway, N. Y. 


$30: 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 


Wissen’ employment for all, 
Arsen $5a da {oe day, or fafoy.crtaorea Fear Ke Wow works 
ers. Saperd preminans given away: 

Money made rapidly and easily at work for us. Writeand ees. 
orthington, Dustin & Co.. Hartford, Ct. 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvase- 


ers. - les free. Address 
. DEAN, New Bedford, Mase. 


PER ‘WEEK and e2 expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent !u every County in 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 








$325 
OMET =: made with our Stencil 


and Key-Check Oxtfit. Circu- 
lars free. Srarrorp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
AGENTS WA ANTED! ‘for the Nation- 
al Recipe Book. Best out! Postpaid, $2 00. 
MIC HIGAN PU LISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


$10 A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 








and Rubber Stamps. Address U. 8S. M’r’e 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 


GENTS | Wanted.— —Agente make more money at 


work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinsox & Co., Fine 4rt Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


E MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MON 4X Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spenoxkr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
25 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

0 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Haxuper’s Macazinx, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Haagrrr’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrere's Macaztne, Harren’s Weexcvy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WrEKLY, or 

Bazar till be xupplied aratia for every; Cind of Five 

Scuuscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinek 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be eccompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazive commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be ur*-:stood that the 
subscriber wishes to hegin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the snbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one mast he given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres ror Anvertistne tn Harper's Prrionroars. 

Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

ens ag Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per per Line—each inpertice. 


Address HARPER & : BROTHERS, New York, 


ORTABILITY combined 

with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and gene’ ral out-door day and nigh { 
double perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at froin two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 

atest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
uent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stamy, 
EMMONS, Oovis7s’ Orrician, 6st Broadway, N. 








Thousands are being cured by these infaHibie Pilla 
Guaranteed in every case. Orc x by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 00 per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Righth St., N. Y. Send for Circulars. 


ALDEN’S PIJRE CONCENTRATED 


RUIT BELLY 


Absclately Pare Recommended by 
and Nateral. Phyzicians. 


MADE WITHOUT GELATIN, SUGAR OR BOILING. 
MANHATTAN PRESERVING CO., 
Bald Duane St, New York. 








The “Three-Ply” Roofing is a perfect success. 
20,000,000 feet in an Circulars and samples sent 
“Pree.” MICA ROOFING CO., 78 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock 4 Strong's Cyclopredia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvaseers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is eome desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further Seeay BILL 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


> 


SWINTON'S ENGLISH GR AMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the English Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern P yo By Prof. Wu. Sw INTON, 
A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 





9 
DAVID COPPERFIEL D. With Portrait of Author 
and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $150. Being Vol. IV. of Hazres's 
Hovsrnoiy Dickens. 


Also Ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 2 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. §8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


8. 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Roxzrson, Author of “Carry's Confession,” ‘* Mat- 
tie: a Stray, " “No Man's Friend,” “ Christie's 
Faith,” “ Poor eae " &c. 8yo, Paper, 50 cts. 


California: for 
A Book. for 
8vo, Paper, 


NORDHOFF’S CALIFO RNA > 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1878. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 0. 

6. 

SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestia! City. 
For the Sunday-Schoo! and Family Circle. By 
Pur Poicips. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
d4to, 60 cents. 


7. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
Tnony Trotuops, Author of “*The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” ‘The Small House at Allington," &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, 7 7. 


TH'RTY YEARS IN rar HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Meke met-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


9%. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gen 
tleman.” Dlustrated. Imo, Cloth, 90 cents, 

10, 

HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza F. Pot- 

Lagp. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
il. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gar 
Hamiton, Author of ** Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 





gar~ Hanpre & Brornens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postare prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


re Harrere’s Catacoeve mailed free on receipt of 





Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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THE MAN WITH THE (CARPET) BAGS. 
The bag in front of him, filled with others’ faults, he always.sees. The one behind him, 


filled with his own faults, he never sees. 





Grickering 





WARE-ROOMS, 


11 East Fovurtzrentn St., New Yorx. 
—_—O—— 
41,000 


OF THESE 


Standard - Instruments 


NOw IN USE. 





eFSend For Circular. 





SHIRTS. 


Sd, W, Johnst ton, 


GRAND STREET, } 
Also, ees 200 and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 


nm 
4 6 VU ye 
rior Dress made to measure, of Wamsutta 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
2 Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
&#™ Six good “ Harris * $9. 
mtlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit Twill be be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. “tate number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
&@™ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirte to Order. 





C. 6. GUNTHERS SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


ONLY.— 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


WINTER 





full information by addressing 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 
NASSAU, N. P., Bahamas. 


Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain circular containing 
JAMES LIDGERWOOD, Agent, 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


RESORT. 


LEWIS F. CLEVELAND, 


PROPRIETOR. 





LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 


SACQUES and TURBANS. 


The followin 


in the different States and Territories: 


Kansas. 














BE nscscinwencuvesensa Kentucky......-.. 
~ Arkansas......... 
602-504 Broadway. | su. 
Colorado... . 
N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- Connecticut. ae 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY —— i Oe ; etn 
CIAWATC 2. cere ececescesee 2 
at 502 AND 504 BROADW At. District of Columbia... .. 98 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. ELE _ 
176 | Nebraska 
6,897 | Nev: 
4,913 |N 
r 37 
BSP . 6,280 


CARY & 


Lo \" 8S 


tomer IDs. vinitcusebidedcegunensedind seks 





FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
CIRCULATION 


OF THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Table shows the actual number of Subscribers io THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 





Tota CrrcuLaTIon 


Judicious advertising is the mainspring of business, but to be judicious these conditions must be 
r reached must be large, and they must be of those most likely to 


3,993 | New York 
952 | North Carolina 

543 | es 

Or 








Wyoming. 


170,750 
rded 





ALFRED JURGENSEN 


WATCHES, 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM; 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 

Sole Agents for the U.8. 

Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


CARRIAGES 


of the Best Quality, 
NEW & ELEGANT DESIGNS. 


Prices as low as the exclusive 
use of the most carefully selected 
materials and the employment 
of the highest mechanical skill 
will admit. 


—: Pray, & Co,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
JOHN R. LAWRENCE & CO, 
558 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. 
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RHODODENDRONS s, 


CAMELLIAS, CHINESE AZALEAS, =A 
HARDY EVERGREENS, DECIDUOUS 
TREES and SHRUBS, with BOSES. 


For Catalogues, apply to 


8.B. PARSONS & SONS, Flushing, N. Y. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


AND 

BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 

COMBINATION. 

Reliable, simple, convenient. Sample 
sent free for 75c. Traveling Canvassers 
wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 

63 Fulton St., New York. 


MATHEWS’ 
OYSTER POWDER. 
With fall Sections | 4 frying OYSTERS, CLAMS, 
= OOK TROUT, beautif 


‘al brown, and impart- 
a most Helicious ge 
yo and put up in pound packets, by 
H. MATHEWS, AUBURN, N.Y. 
For sale by all Grocers. Th 1e Trade supplied. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 




















Presents a re- 
cord of snocess 
unparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
































—the cost must not be too great, the num J 
purchase. Price List. 
An advertisement in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE fulfills all these conditions. Its readers are of the most ane 

enterprising and intelligent in the community. Its issue is 170,750 copies, which are read with interest Agents wanted 

pay | a whole week, and an advertisement o: 25 lines. costing but Sant is laid before at least 800,000 readers ; everywhere. 

and for $530 an entire column of THE WEEKLY TRIBUN E may be used b — or Dealer, whereas om 

Waly | to send out 170,000 circulars of the cheapest kind would coat not less than $2700 00. Comment is unnecessary. Address 
Terms of Advertising in the Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per Line, “DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
According to position in the paper. -—— - 
, = - TERMS, Cash m Advance * Address « THE TRIBUNE, New York. ‘¢ Best in the Market.” 
A cheap, durable, and Ki nt  penuianelt Mey 
Railroad £ jepots, Engine ouses, Foundries, &c. ASHWORTH ’S 
improved Sheathing Felt and general Roofing Materi- SIX-CORD 
als. Descriptive Circular, Samples, and Price- List = to " 
sent free, by ARTIN, | once after SPOOL COTTON. 
‘70 Malden Lane & 9 Liberty St.,N.¥- | wacues? ECLECTIC OIL for Kerosene Lamps._It perfectly the wants of those who re- SOLD BY 
Bri k j Al quire a pure, safe, inodorous oil. J.H. WICKES, | 120 Maaiden Lane, New York. The GROVER & BA KER Sewing-Machine 
‘olapany. 
Estas. 1809, 
ricxtop’s Almanac, |e - SAPOLIO 
The best Comic Annual ever published in the United MORGAN'S Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
States. Superbly illustrated by Hopkins. For sale ULL POCKET a with minutes ten in back 
by Newsdeslers avery where. Price 25 centa Office, 20 PARK PLACE, N.Y. SONS’ removes stains = rust, and is the very best F come Seg cone and full arm tho quanigys Heat & Hoven 
SALT RIVER GUIDE! ett ————- =! pone i  ¥ The Riverside Fu, Society. We re a 
] ted hist f th tak blishers for ican Trac! - 

Drie, od bis friomds recently. Don't wiles roadie THE HOU amor MICROSCOPE, | to THE NEW YEAR, «briliant annual” 


it, for }t is the best you ever saw. Newsmen have reading 
Send — for either of the above, and they will be re- 
turned by mail. Address 

WINCHELL, SMALL, & CO., 113 Fulton St., N. Y. 


CRAND GOLD MEDAL AWAROED 








GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


THE CHEAPEST 


BECAUSE THE 
Best and Most Durable. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. Y. 








SIXTH. EDITION FIFTIETH THOUSAND — 








MAGIC LANTERNS 
And Views, for Public Exhibitions, ge fo 
Secret t Societies, Parlor Entertainments. 
and profitable business Sor a man with matt caps caput 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on .: lication. MoAL- Who wich secure 
Nassau St., N. Y. PASEr th ea 
ECK WITH SEWING ¥ MACHINE, SY 


Park_Rew, 
aces FREE 








INVENTOR 


New York,for Advice and Pamphlet, 





LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 4 
Warranted 2 years bytheCo. 26W. Broadway, N.Y. 


on trne oaciy 
Magnifies 1 0,000 times, cf $6 00 
Priced and Tinseoated Catalogues a to any "i 





“ 2d. 
* ic terns..../.... 
“ 4th. Pi hical Apparatus...... 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
585 Broadway, New York. 





BILLIARD TABLES, 





= 


Balle Sends stam’ ona my 
with Cues ‘or 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 8 Liberty 8t., N. Y. 





anyee Prag nen = and intelligen on = = 
good address, An LE an agreeable - 
crative business eoung from $1500 to $5000 per 





Address FORD & CO. 
_ Hye. Boston, Chicago, or San Franciscd. 








weal AWE At me PAT RET ate any pen Er. 


Nickel, $1.00 ; Rubber, ; also su- 
ior quality Gold mbher. 1.5, $3.00 and and Go Lt . &. 
8 repai a 2 Ye. ‘Send same for Circular. 
A. COOKE, assau St., N. Y. 


Ineure in the 


ACCIDENTS, ==222- 
FISHERMEN! 





TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
gw™ Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New Tork. 
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LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE 
e ~ 4 —_# @ 
BY GUSTAVE DORE AND BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
To be Completed in Cwelve Parts.—Part 8. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER XIV.——Work-a-Day -LoNDON 
CHAPTER XV.——HvuMBLE INDUSTRIEs., 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INITIAL LETTER. {NITIAL LETTER. THE RAG MERCHANT’S HOME—COULSTON STREET, WHITECHAPEL 
THE BEGGAR. THE MONUMENT TO GEORGE PEABODY. THE OLD-CLOTHES MAN. 
THe MATCH SELLER. THE RoyaAL EXCHANGE. A FLOWER GIRL. 
BAKED-PotTaro MAN. ORANGE Court, Drury LANE. THE GINGER-BEER MAN. 
THE WORKMEN'S TRAIN. BILLINGSGATE—LANDING THE Fisu. JEWISH BuTCHERS—ALDGATE. 
WAREHOUSING IN THE CITY. BILLINGSGATE—EARLY MORNING OVER Lpnpon—By Rain. a 
. — ists of the day The early omnibus draws up outside the 
CHAPTER XIV. public-house, the bar of which has just been lit up. The bar 


. WORK A-DAY LONDON | maid serves—sharp of temper and short in word—in her eurl 
papers. The blinds creep up the windows of the villas. The 
T work’! Before six in the morning, London—winter and | newsboys shamble clong, laden with morning papers, prodigal 
summer—is astir The postmen have already cleared the of chaff, and profuse in the exhibition of comforters. The 
letter-boxes. It is not a place where the lazy man can lic postman’s knock rings through the street; and at the sound 


under the canopy of heaven, and live every man who has to labor for his bread 
through a perpetual summer on dishes whether banker banker’s clerk, porter, or 
of macaron. The lazzaroni of Cockayne vendor of fusees at the Bank entrance—is 
must needs be a cunning set If they wh i astir 


will not work, and work hard, they must Another working-day has fairly opened, 
cheat or steal He who falls from hon- 
est, methodical, skilled labor, and the 


regular travel by the workman’s train, 


and mighty and .multiform 1s the activity. 
Hasty making of tea and coffee, filling of 
shaving-pots, brushing of boots and coats 
must earn his shilling or eighteenpence and hats, reading of papers, opening of 
a day as boardman or dock laborer; or morning letters, kissing of wives and daugh 
he must withdraw to the work-house, or 
starve; or shift to the East, and become 
of that terrible company whose head- 
quarters may be taken to be somewhere 
about Bluegate Fields. The rigor of the 
climate, the swiftress of the life, the 
hosts of men with open mouth, the tough hand-to-hand wrestling 
for every crust, compel that sternness, and produce that care-worn 


ters, grasping of reins, mounting of omni- 
buses, and catching of trains—in every 
suburb! The start has been made, and 
the sometime silent City is filling at a 


prodigious rate. The trim omnibuses from 





Clapham and Fulham, from Hackney and 
Hampstead, make a valiant opposition to 





the suburban lines of railway. The bridges 
are choked with vehicles. While the City 
is being flooded with money-making humanity, the West End streets 


look, which sit upon the poorer classes of London workmen 

Before six in the morning, while the mantle of night still lies 
over the sloppy streets, and the air stings the limbs to the marrow are given up to shop-cleaners and town travelers; and while the 
the shadows of men and boys may be seen, black objects against early bread-winners are preparing for the fashion of the day, gen- 
the deep gloom, gliding out of the side streets to the main thor- tlemen who live at ease amble to and fro the early burst in the 
oughfares. They are the van-guard of the army of Labor, who are park; and Her Majesty’s civil servants honor the pavement, each 
to carry forward the marvelous story of London industry another looking as though he had just stepped out of a bandbox, and pro- 
step before sundown: to add a new story to a new terrace, the tested somewhat at the stern duty that compelled him to emerge 
corner-stone to another building, bulwarks to another frigate, before the day was aired —to use Beau Brummel’s delightfully 
whimsical phrase. 


On’ our way to the City on the tide of Labor we light upou 


another station to another railway, and tons upon tons of produce 





from every clime to the mighty stock that is forever packed along 
the shores of the Thames. As they trudge on their way, the 
younger and lighter-hearted whistling defiance to the 1cy wind, the 
swift carts of fish-mongers, butchers, and green-grocers pass them, the children of mothers forever greasing the walls with their shou)- 
and they meet the slow-returning wagons of the market-gardeners, with the men asleep | ders; where there 1s an angry hopelessness and carelessness painted upon the face of 
upon the empty baskets The baked-potato man and the keeper of the coffee stall are | every man and woman, and the oaths are loud, and the crime is continuous; and the 
their most welcome friends—and their truest, for they sell warmth that sustains and | few who do work with something like system are the ne’er-do-weels of the great army. 
does not poison As the sun rises the court swarms at once: for here there are no ablutions to per 

As the day breaks, in winter, the suburbs become alive with shop-boys and shop- | form, no toilets to make—neither brush nor comb delays the outpouring of babes and 
men, poor clerks, needle women of quick and timorous gait, and waiters who have to | sucklings from the cellars and garrets. And yet in the midst of such a scene as this 
prepare for the day The night cabs are crawling home, and the day cabs are being | we can not miss touches of human goodness, and of honorable instinct making a 
horsed in the steamy mews The milkmen and women are abroad—first street vocal- | tooth-and-nail fight against adverse circumstances. Some country wenehes, who have 





, places in which the day is never aired: only the high points of 
THE MATCH SELLER. which the sun ever hits. Rents spread with rags, swarming with 





BAKED-POTATO MAN. THE WOREMEN'S TRAIN. 
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been cast into London—Irish girls mostly—hasten out of the horrors of the common 


lodging-house to market, where they buy their flowers for the day’s huckstering in 
the City They are to be seen selling roses and camellias, along the curb by the 


Bank, to dapper clerks. There is an affecting expression in the faces of some of these 


rough bov queticres, that speaks of honorable effort to make headway out of the lodging- 
house 


and the rents, and reminds one of Hood’s Peggy rather than of the bold, 


daintily attired damsel who decorated the button-holes of the Paris Jockey Club 
under the Empire. ‘Then there are sad, lonely, unclassed men, who are striving might 


and main to keep out of the lowest depths+ widowers left with sickly children, small 


tradesmen who have been ruined, and are not fit for rough unskilled work ; even men 


of superior station—as worn-out, unfortunate clerks or school-masters. Some. in their 
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| hours; and the murmur of the traders and porters strikes upon the ear as we lean 
over the parapet of London Bridge, and mark the growing light peeping through the 
lines of the vast fleets at anchor on the north and south of the stream. The air is 
clear (it sometimes is in maligned London); the stars are twivkling fainter and fainter 
| as the sun approaches; and only the skirmishers of the ad sanced guard that is to 
tramp and plunge across the bridge before many hours have passed are on the foot- 
| ways. The grand dome of St. Paul’s has unwonted grandeur in the blue, unblurred 
light; and the dreamer’s fancy may people the cross with angels spreading radiant 
wings to travel over the mightiest city of the earth, and protect the unknown heroes 
and heroines who every day ‘il and moil under deadening loads of trouble. 

The bees swarm curiously, too, at Charing Cross and Pimlico, whence they travel 


ST aor 
Avi ww Whit 
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‘WAREHOUSING IN THE CITY. . 


very despair, beg; others become hireling seribes for their low associates; others, 


again, fall ultimately out of the lists of labor—whether honest or dishonest—and are 
carried off, protesting to the last, to the House. Some—of merrier mood—take to trifle- 
selling in the atreets. 

Waking London is, indeed, a wonderful place to study, from the park where the 
fortunate in the -vorld’s battle are gathering roses, to ‘the stone-yard by Shadwell, 
where, at daybreak one chilly morning, we saw the houseless, who had had a crust 
and a shakedown in the casual ward, turn to the dreary labor by which it was to be 
paid. Waking Lendon on the river-banks is a picturesque phase of the general’ stir- 
ving. The first wherries put off through the ghostly shipping upon the leaden tide 


as the sky pales in the east. 





There has been an illumination by Billingsgate for | 








under the houses, and over the houses, to the City The journey between Vauxhall. 
or Charing Cross, and Cannon Street presents to the contemplative man scenes of 
London life of the most striking description. He is admitted behind the scenes of 
the poorest neighborhoods, surveys interminable terraces of back gardens alive with 
women and children, has a bird’s-eye view of potteries and work-yards of many kinds, 
end on all sides, from hundreds of fissures and corners, finds his imagination quick 
ened by the feathering of all-compassing steam. 

And so the City fills’ The gates of the Exchange are thrown open; the under- 
writers unfold their papers upon their tables; the flys from the suburbs bring ancient 
dames to the Bank to touch their dividends; the Stock Exchange becomes noisy; the 
banks in Lombard Street fill with customers and clerks; the Lord Mayor takes his 
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seat in his police court; the bankrupt appears in Basinghall Street; and the pigeons 
of the Guildhall strut about unconcernedly amid the plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, 
jurymen, and lawyers who follow in the wake of the judges to the sittings in the City. 

The centre of the of the American 
citizen who made his piles of gold by honorable labor in these busy streets and build- 


activity is the figure George Peabody, noble 


traveled on his busy way was mindful of the poor who passed by 
he 
and concluded that much of their 


ings, and while he 


as traveled hither, just as we on our pilgrimage have 


him; whom he watched 


watched them ; misery and corruption came 


the crowded lanes and alleys to 
work of his hands is driven by 


the 


in 
the 


the “evil communications” which are inevitable 


which he who can command only suin by 
necessity. The the density poverty—is at 
the of the afflict of the It the 
striking and affecting feature of London especially, where, in the lanes and alleys, the 
houses are so full of children that, to use a wit’s illustration, you can hardly shut the 
In the poorest of London districts the men, women, and children 
There is a desperate, ferocious levity 


a poor 


massing of poor—the increasing with 


root evils which most great cities of Europe. is 


street-door for them. 
appear, on entering, to have abandoned all hope. 


in the air: and the thin, wan, woe-begone faces laugh and jeer at you as you pass by. 


They are the workless of work-a-day London—born in idleness to die in the work- 
house, or upon bare boards. 
CHAPTER XV 
HUMBLE INDUSTRIES. 
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Wit ANY varieties of industry—of 
He 
industry that makes million- 





aires, and industry that just 
at a 


holds body and soul together 


—will come under the notice 
of the 
will explore London east of 
In the 


is one 


London Pilgrim who 
the Royal Exchange. 


heart of the City there 


tivity. Barter, speculation, 
vast enterprise, the sending 
forth of fleets, the sinking 


of mines, the negotiating of 
of 
leagues of railway, the buy- 


loans, the laying down 
ing and selling of gold and 
silver, occupy the well-dress- 
The clerk’s outward man has as prosperous a seeming as that of his 
Behind 


ed multitudes. 
employer, who lives in the West, and has a duke for a next-door neighbor. 
many of the groups are very dismal shabby-genteel stories, no doubt; 
save prosperous, shiny broadcloth, glossy hats, and decorated button-holes is apparent 
in the street. Here are no pinched cheeks or ragged limbs, except when shadows 
from the East are slipping timorously through the golden realm, to earn a crust, or 
beg one, in the West. The abounding refreshment places—from the dark and greasy 


old gridiron chop-houses in the lanes, to the modern finery and luxury of lunch at 


the Palmerston, or in ancient Crosby Hall (one of the most picturesque bits of old and 
modern London massed and mingled in one picture, as it struck my fellow-pilgrim 
one busy morning) 
wherewithal. 


confident about the 


London abounds in startling contrasts. These 





THE MONUMENT TO GEORGE PEABODY. 
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from | 


outward form of feverish ac- | 


bnt nothing | 


-all are packed with hurrying men, eager to eat and drink, and | 
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| stately arcades of the Royal 
Exchange—defaced, it must be 
admitted, by unsightly adver- 
tisements — with Her Majesty 
holding the centre of the Quad- 
rangle, are but a few minutes’ 
| walk from the Market the 
Exchange—of rags' Here the 
princes of finance buy and sell 
| thousands with a nod of the 
head, or lunch while they bid, 
| at Lloyd’s, for an Australian 
| clipper. We travel East, and 


| 
at 
of 


once come upon speculators 


another world, merchants for 


whom nothing is too small, or 


The violent 
struck 


mean, or repulsive. 
contrasts of London life 


Addison, as still they strike ev- 


| ery close observer. But in his 
| day the coutrasts were not so 
crowded together as they are 
now, and the poor were not in 
such imposing legions. Among 


| fields weavers, the cabinet-makers and workers in wood by the 


the 


| of Bermondsey, the 


labor market : 


beggars, and thieves, 
deeds. 
The 


Swithin’s Lane, 


extremes lie close 


authority in Exchanges, 
well-to-do, 


The 


with his heavy silver spectacles 


to be 


| estimates it to a farthing. 


East from the City, to the heart of Shoreditch and Whitechayel, is one of the walks 


the London 


and there 


which best repay 


streets are here re- 
marts and warehouses 


which rich 


men who employ the poorest la- 


lieved by 


and emporiums, in 


It is an ancient 
of the 


proclaim ; 


bor are housed. 


| neighborhood, as some 


| overhanging houses 
it 
one, with 


remains picturesque 
the 


contrivances 


and a 
various 


the 


infinitely 


lines and of 
shops and stals, and gaudy inns 
and public houses; the ove 
hanging clothes, the mounds of 
vegetables, the -piles of hard- 
ware, the confused heaps of fish, 
all cast about to catch the pence 
of the 
women, 
the 
man, 
the 

of Spitalfields, the leering thin- 
handed thief, the bully of 
| court, the silly -Billy of 


neighborhood — whom | 


bonnetless disheveled 
the 
shoeless children. 


the 


navvies, and 
The Ger- 


Frenchman, 


heavy 





Jew, the 


Lasecar, the swarthy native 
his 
the 
on the 
neighborhood is merciless— witb 
of 


and 


endless ragged chil 


fill 
Jewish butchers lounge, 


swalms 


road pavement. 
fat 


in their doorways; 


dren, 
The 

and content, 
the 


barrows slowly by, 


coster mongers drive their 
filling the air 
The 


is as com- 


with their hoarse voices 
West 


pletely in a strange land as any 


End Londoner 


A 


Continent. 
saunter the 
vegetable market of Spitalfields ; 


traveler from the 


through extensive 
a turn in Houndsditch, by Bish- 
opsgate Church ; 
Whitechapel joins Aldgate, un- 
the of 


a pause where 


der auspices 


splendid 





Messrs. Moses and Sons —em- 
ployers of these pale work-folk 
Who flit 


| eyes—or a 


to and fro under our 


trip in the heavily 
charged atmosphere of Rosemary 
flat, odor 


soon 


Lane, where the stale 
of old clothes 
the too 


so out upon the tea and colonial 


unnerves 


curious observer; and 


the watch-makers and jewelers of Clerkenwell, the starveling descendants of the Spital 


Teutons who bake and refine sugar in Whitechapel, the 
shoe-makers of Shoreditch and Drury Lane, 
are hosts of shiftless, hopeless victims of the fierce competition and the 
the slop-workers, 
who disgrace our civilization by their sufferings or their mis- 


together. 
and that low gateway of the world-famed millionaire, 
in materials for saoddy, 
passed with due consideration and profit to the backs of the 


old-clothes man’s children are 
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Aldersgat 


unsavory 


the 


e Street purlieus, 

leather-workers 
potters of Lambeth, 
overcrowded 


needle-women, street vendors, mountebanks, sharpers, 


How many minutes’ walk have we between St. 


and this humble 


in left-off clothes cast aside by the 


poor f 


rolling about upon his greasy treasure, while he, 


poised upon his hooked nose, takes up each item, and 


visitor. The quaint, dirty, poverty-laden, stall-lined 
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THE RAG MERCHANT’S HOME—COULSTON STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 


yrandees of America Square and Mincing Lane—will reveal a new world of London to 
many a Cockney who thought he knew the great City well. The grandest and noblest 
spectacles of commerce touch the basest and most heart-breaking: the Captain of the 
Indiaman elbows the sweater from the clothes mart and the Fagin of the Shadwell 
Within sight of home-sailing fleets the needle-woman, who puts together cheap 
Yet throughout this 
neighborhood The 
lumors ef the place are rough and coarse, as the performances in the penny gaffs and 


The 
vendor of old clothes, who addresses the by-standers in Houndsditch, throws jests into 


fence. 
finery for the Sunday wear of the shop-boy, works her heart out. 
that is, in the open—there is a valiant cheeriness full of strength. 


public-house sing-songs testify; but there is every where a readiness to laugh. 
address 


The 
day to customers who market with pence is proverbial. 


his Cheap Jack must be a humorist, let him appear where he may—in 


England. gallantry of the cheap butcher who cries “buy-buy-buy!” the livelong 
The veriest slattern is “ my 
dear” to him; and he recommends an indescribable pile of scraps with an airy compli- 
ment or two, not unwelcome to the shriveled ear that receives them. The dealers on 
the pavement patter in the liveliest fashion, recommending pots and gridirons, strings 
of onions, lucifers, cabbages, whelks, oysters, and umbrellas by lively appeals to the 
good humor of the passers-by. The man who has a ready wit will empty his basket, 
while the dull vendor remams with his arms crossed. 

That which most astomshes the watcher of the industries of the poor is the fertility 
of invention that In a low lodging-house by Shadwell, which we 
entered late one February night, in the midst of the hurly-burly, herring-frying, 


gambling, and singing, a poor old man was making card-board railway carriages—for 


never slackens. 


I remarked that this was something new. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said, lifting the side of a carriage with his gummed pencil as he 
spoke—for he could not afford to lose a moment—“ Yes, Sir: they won’t look at stage- 
coaches now. Yer see, the young ‘uns don’t know ’em, so I’ve took to these ’ere; and 
they takes ’em readily.” 

The Fashion of the West ripples faintly 


sale in the streets. 


h 

ol) is even here, by the walls of the Docks, and at 
i\ ae} the curb by the Standard Theatre, and along 
4 the line of old Ratcliff Highway. It has 
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established penny ices—for which the juve- 
nile population exhibit astonishing voracity— 
N in all the poor districts of the Metropolis. 
Wherever we have traveled in crowded places 
of the working population we have found the 






penny-ice man doing a brisk trade ~even 
when his little customers were blue with 
the 
fashionable rival of the ginger-beer hawker— 


The ginger- 


cold. The popular ice vendor is the 
an old, familiar London figure. 


beer man, in the presence of this recent 
competition, curses, no doubt, the uncertain 
whim of the public mind, as tlL~ old coach- 
man cursed the engine-driver; but the penny 
ice has proved too strong for the ancient 
ginger-beer bottle, lying in orderly rows upon 
the substantial stall. The ginger-beer mer- 
chant of to-day must move with the times: 
and this is how we saw him gesticulating 
and pattering one sultry morning to the 
thirsty crowd of the New Cut. 

“The Best Drink Out!” was his perpetual cry: 
“the best drink out” being duly iced to meet 
the educated taste of his shoeless customers 





THE OLD-CLOTHES 





“There really isn’t any knowing what we shall come to,” said an intelligent New 
Cut dealer, who was fast disposing of immense mounds of cabbages and lettuces. 
In my young days 
But the 
worst of it is’—the man continued, following out ns practical line of thought—“ the 


“Just look how common pines have become, at a penny a slice. 
no such thing as a pine had been seen in any market except Covent Garden. 


worst of it is, while what I call luxuries get che per every season, necessities—the 
things a man must have—get dearer These are curious times, gentlemen; and we 
must keep up to them, or go to the wall. People want so many more things than they 
did when I was a lad. You see, as I said before, cheap luxuries and dear necessities 
are the cause of all the mischief. I don’t know how it’s to be helped: it isn’t my 
business; but I see the mistake plain enough, when the crowds in rags are collecting 
round the new-fangled ginger-beer and penny-ice men.” 

And the philosopher filled a bonnetless woman’s apron with cabbages, when she had 


critically felt the heart of each, deeply anxious about her utmost pennyworth. 
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OHIO.—INTERIOR VIEW OF THE SALESROOM OF THE WILSON SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY AT CLEVELAND.—[Ser Pace 878.] 


THE WILSON SEWING- MACHINE 
PALACE. 


THERE is nothing like success; and to win it 


in this intensely practical age, there must be 
real merit at the foundation. ‘The popular ver- 
dict, as regards material things, seldom goes 
astray: when the public has pronounced a la- 
bor-s* ing machine the best of its kind, after 
having tested it, we may be sure it combines 
qualities found in no other. Before a new book 
can find a place on some of our library shelves, 
it must withstand a ten years’ criticism from the 
people; if at the end of that time it is not for- 
gotten, and is admitted to be worth preserving, 
A sewing- 
machine, in some particulars, is not unlike a 
book ; if good, it becomes a daily household 
companion, and circulates all through the land, 
finding a place by every fireside. As is well 
known, the sewing-machine is an American in- 
Since the first one was produced, hun- 


a place is given it with its brothers. 


vention. 
dreds of thousands have been made, until to-day 
they are to be found in all parts of the world. 
At first they were made in Eastern cities, but 
gradually the march of Empire has been toward 
the West; and now the people of the Land of 
the Rising Sun look toward the Land of the Set- 
ting Sun, and see immense buildings devoted to 
the manufacture of sewing machines, while ware- 
rooms of palatial magnificence lift their lofty 
fronts on the broad thoroughfares of the wonder- 
ful cities of the Great West. 

The City of Cleveland, Ohio, has long been 
famous for its wide and beautiful avenues, its 
luxurious homes, its shade-trees, and fine 
churches and colleges. It is also the centre of 
a large manufacturing interest, as well as a rail- 
way centre, and the metropolis of a magnificent 
section of country. Like Chicago, it is a city of 
surprises to the traveler from the East. One of 
the most beautiful and surprising things it con- 
tains to-day is the large new storeroom and 
warehouse of the Wilson Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany, on the corner of Superior and Bond Streets. 
This is the blossoming out of a business which 
commenced not many years ago in humble quar- 
ters, but which has grown to its present dimen- 
sions as a result of energy, push, business tact, 
and solid merit for a foundation. The Wilson 
Sewing-Machine has developed toward perfection 
with its growth, until to-day it is the peer of any 
made in America, and occupies the front rank, 
standing only third on the sale-list. If its sales 
inerease in the years to come as they have 
during « few which have passed, it will not 





be. long before this machine will out-sell all 
others. 

We need not enlarge upon the:need and cor- 
responding growth of time and labor saving ma- 
chines in America. The world looks to this 
country for the solving of all mechanical prob- 
lems, and it frequently happens that we invent a 
machine before its want is felt on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The steady growth of the Wil- 
son Sewing- Machine in popular favor speaks 
louder in its behalf than could any words of ours, 
It is simple, easy to operate, makes the lock- 
stitch, does all kinds of sewing, does not ex- 
haust the operator in any way, runs smootlily, 
and does the finest and most beautiful work on 
linen and cambric. It binds, gathers, tucks, 
fells, hems, and braids better than can be done 
by hand. Being lower in price than most ma- 
chines made in the East, it is within the reach 
of all. A good Wilson Machine, in a plain, 
durable cover, can be had for $50. As a West- 
ern machine, we may regard this as something 
of a marvel, since it surpasses so many made in 
the East, and does not get out of order, break 
needles, slip, or pucker. 

This is an interest which has grown up in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Only a few years ago these 
machines were made in a small building on 
Canal Street, in that city; to-day a large man- 
ufactory is occupied, employing nearly four hun- 
dred skilled workmen, and using annually thou- 
sands of tons of iron. From 1854 until the 
present day this machine has steadily grown in 
popular favor, and now it has branch and dis- 
tributing offices in all the principal cities of the 
Union, as well as in England, Germany, South 
America, China, and Japan. 

As seen in the illustration, the new salesroom 
is something for the Forest City to be proud of. 
The building has a front of 100 feet on Bond 
Street, and 42 feet on Superior Street, and is 
four stories high, exclusive of the basement. 
The panes of glass in the front windows of the 
salesroom are sixteen feet in height. Inside, the 
room partakes of regal magnificence, looking like 
a royal drawing-room, with its rich carpets, im- 
ported expressly by A. T. Stewart, of New 
York. The walls and ceiling are elaborately 
frescoed ; the cases and counters are of polished 
black-walnut and marble, handsomely carved ; 
while fourteen chandeliers illuminate the place 
at night. In the various panels about the walls 
are the portraits of the prominent ladies and 
gentlemen connected with this business, a fine 





one of Mr. W. G. WiLson ornamenting the re- 


tail department. The furniture of the room is 
of the richest description, the tout ensemble being 
what one might expect in a large and wealthy 
house in the West. 

The interior of the Cleveland salesroom is 
worthy a minute examination. It is warmed by 
steam coils, covered with gilt tracery, and cap- 
ped with highly polished marble slabs. On the 
left of the room, dividing the office of the Secre- 
tary and his various clerks from the salesroom, is 
a long and beautiful counter, wrought from solid 
walnut, equal to any thing of the kind in the 
world. It is exquisitely carved in wreaths of 
flowers, has panels of plate glass, and is in all 
respects a fit subject for study. The thread, 
silk-twist, liners, and needle case, which is of 
carved walnut, and is surrounded by a solid 
carved walnut marble-top counter, occupies a 
space on the right-hand side, near the centre. 
The President's private office opens from the 
northern end of this beautiful salesroom. It is 
sumptuously furnished with rich carpets and 
massive carved-walnut furniture, upholstered in 
Turkey morocco. It is 15 by 21 feet, and is in 
every way the most beautiful and elegant busi- 
ness apartment in the West. The one gold-gilt 
chandelier in this room cost over three hundred 
dollars. The desk cost upward of three hund- 
red and fifty, and is ornamented with bronze 
figures at a cost of one thousand more. Each 
of the burners of the chandelier has handsome 
glass globes, engraved with the monogram of 
the firm and appropriate designs. The whole 
storeroom is lighted by fourteen elegant gold-gilt 
chandeliers, manufactured expressly to order by 
the Archer & Pancoast Manufacturing Company 
of New York City. As a whole, the establish- 
ment is probably without a rival in its particular 
class any where in America. 

Each machine manufactured by this Company 
is warranted for five years. To this end unusu- 
al care is exercised in their manufacture; and 
those who purchase them are so pleased with 
the ease of their operation and the manner in 
which they do their work that their popularity 
is constantly on thé increase. The medals won 
by this machine are numerous, but what is far 
better is the appreciation given to it in the’bou- 
doir and by the fireside. It is the work of a 
Western man, who is still bent upon adding to 
its usefulness and perfection, as time and expe- 
rience shall indicate. , 

The factory in Cleveland, where these ma- 
chines are made, is a building 180 feet long by 
60 feet wide, five stories in height. The ma- 


chinery used is extensive, and the four or five 
hundred workmen employed are the best to be 
found in the country. 

In New York City the salesroom of this Com- 
pany is at No. 707 Broadway. Like the great 
one in Cleveland, it is fitted up in a costly 
manner. The Wilson Sewing-Machine Compa- 
ny also have fine salesrooms in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit, and Cincin- 
nati, and other fine salesrooms of various grades 
in every other large city in the United States. 

An agent of this house, Mr. Lawrence, has 
just returned to Cleveland, Ohio, from an ex- 
tended tour through China and Japan, where he 
has been for several months, in the interests of 
the Improved Wilson Sewing-Machine. He 
found that this machine met with a most cor- 
dial reception from the natives of those coun- 
tries. Other foreign trips for agents are being 
arranged. 

Among the premiums offered at the Ohio 
State Fair, held at Mansfield during the first 
week in September, were fourteen on sewing-ma- 
chines, allotted to as many particular features 
of excellence requisite to a first-class machine. 
The committee of award was composed of ladies, 
and they gave every premium to the Improved 
Wilson Sewing-Machine. Such an overwhelm- 
ing triumph as this is worthy of special mention. 

Few people not in the business realize the im- 
mense difficulties to be overcome in the way of 
competition in the sewing-machine business by 
any machine which seeks to secure popular fa- 
vor, and is able to meet the test of actual use by 
the side of those already in the market. That 
the Wilson Machine has been able to do this 
successfully, and can be manufactured at a price 
placing it within the reach of every woman who 
has sewing to do, is a triumph of which any man 
may be proud. This achievement having been 
accomplished in a Western city, the people of 
Cleveland, Ohio, naturally look upon the new 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Palace as one of the 
institutions of the Forest City, second to none 
in the land. 3 

This Company is not so mercenary and grasp- 
ing as some. It refuses to join any rings for 
the purpose of putting up the prices, and is con- 
tent to sell its machines for a fair profit above 
the cost of manufacture. This policy the hon- 
est poor people are not slow to discover and ap- 
preciate ; it is the policy which builds up great 
houses, which receives the approval of the work- 
ing men of America, and which pays the best in 
the end. 




















